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An  annual  report  of  progress: 

n  In  daily  circulation,  the  Oakland 
Tribune  and  its  morning  companion, 
Eastbay  TODAY,  have  climbed  25% 
to  202,500  in  the  year  since  October 
18,  1979. 

n  In  morning  street  sales,  Eastbay  TODAY 
has  exploded  to  67,750  copies  a  day 
since  its  first  issue  November  5,  1979. 

n  In  professionalism,  the  Oakland/East- 
bay  newspapers  have  earned  reader 
recognition  for  “solid  and  interesting 
journalism”  and  for  “more  balanced 
editorials  and  commentary” 

n  In  community  leadership,  these 
newspapers  have  inspired  a  rekin¬ 
dling  of  pride  and  promise  that  “Oak¬ 
land  and  the  Tribune  have  a  good  and 
intertwined  future”. 


n  In  spirit  for  community  and  colleagues, 
in  substance  for  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers,  results  have  been  delivered 
to  all. 

Gannett  salutes  its  Oakland/Eastbay 
associates  on  their  year  of  remark¬ 
able  progress  and  is  proud  to  be 
associated  in  this  pursuit  of  diversity, 
competition  and  accomplishment. 
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A  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENT  VOICES 
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Good  Things  Happen  in  The  Light 


One  of  those  good  things  is  sponsoring  the  annual 
appearance  in  San  Antonio  of  the  Southern  Living 
Cooking  School.  For  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  The 
Light  offered  its  readers  free  tickets  to  two 
performances  of  this  fast-paced,  informative  and 
entertaining  program  put  on  by  a  home  economist 
and  show  coordinator  from  Southern  Living  magazine. 

So  popular  has  the  Southern  Living  Cooking  School 
become  that  the  Theater  for  the  Performing  Arts 
was  filled  to  capacity  for  both  shows,  with 
hundreds  lined  up  to  enter  when  the  doors  opened 


for  exhibit  viewing  two  hours  before  the  start  of 
each  program. 

Everyone  in  attendance  received  a  "goody”  bag  of 
coupons,  food  samples  and  recipes,  including 
Southern  Living's  60-page  Cooking  School 
Cookbook.  Among  the  door  prizes  were  food  gift 
certificates,  microwave  ovens  and  a  grand  prize 
vacation  trip  to  Las  Vegas. 

Providing  community  service  which  is  both 
practical  and  entertaining.. .that's  just  one  of  the 
good  things  that  happen  in  The  Light. 
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FIRST  WEB  OFFSET 
COLOR  BULK  DELIVERY 
SYSTEM  WITH  TOTAL 
CONTROL  OF  COLOR 
INTEGRITY 

A  new  idea  that  works!  Our  new 
Interchangeable  Color  Modules 
(ICM's)  add  a  totally  new  dimension 
to  bulk  delivery  of  web  offset  color 
ink  to  newspapers.  Combined  with 
our  tank  trailer  fleet  for  delivery  of 
web  offset  black  and  letterpress 
inks,  it  adds  up  to  the  most  complete 
and  convenient  bulk  delivery 
system  in  the  world. 

New  Interchangeable  Color 


Modules  (ICM's)  are  specially 
designed  tanks  carried  by  a  specially 
designed  trailer— with  ink  pumped 
from  ICM  tanks  in  the  trailer  directly 
to  the  ink  room  of  the  printing  plant. 
No  handling!  The  trailer  can  carry 
eight  4(X)-gallon  ICM's,  delivering 
up  to  3200  gallons  of  web  offset 
color  ink  at  a  time.  Any  combination 
of  colors  can  be  delivered  with 
total  color-for-color  integrity  since 
each  color  or  shade  can  have  as 
many  ICM's  dedicated  to  it  alone  as 
needed.  No  contamination  so  colors 
stay  true  from  one  delivery  to  the 
next.  The  specially  designed  trailer 
has  its  own  heating  system  so  inks 
stay  pumpable  even  in  the  coldest 


subzero  weather. 

Now  you  can  enjoy  all  of  the 
advantages  of  bulk  delivery  the  way 
you  want  it,  when  you  want  it,  with 
U.S.  Printing  Ink— the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  convenient  bulk  delivery 
system  in  the  world. 

US. 

Printing 
Ink 

East  Rutherford,  NJ;  Cincinnati.  OH; 
Jacksonville,  FL;  Dallas,  TX;  San 
Francisco,  CA;  Los  Angeles,  CA 
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NOVEMBER 

2-14 — Circulation  Management  Development  Seminar,  sponsored  by 
Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation,  Hilton  Inn  on  the  Campus, 
Rochester,  N.Y, 

19-22— Society  of  Professional  Journalists  convention,  Hyatt  Regency, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

18-21 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Pointe  Resort  Hotel, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

30-Dec.  12 — Circulation  Management  Development  Seminar,  sponsored 
by  the  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation,  Plaza  International 
Hotel,  Tucson,  Arizona. 


DECEMBER 

4-6 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sonesta  Hotel,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

6 — KU-NPPA  Photojournalism  Conference,  University  of  Kansas 
Student  Union,  Lawrence,  Kans. 


JANUARY  1981 

10- 13 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Stouffer's 

11- 14 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  Convention,  New  York 

Hilton  &  Sheraton  Center,  New  York  City 
11-14 — Promotion  Management  Seminar,  Marriott,  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla. 
25-28 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Diplomat  Re¬ 
sort  and  Country  Clubs,  Hollywood,  Fla. 

FEBRUARY 


What  is  it  like  to  be  black  and  to  live  in  St.  Petersburg, 

Fla.,  in  1980? 

To  find  out.  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  embarked  on  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  projects  its  staff  has  ever  undertaken  — 
a  seven  month  study  by  researchers,  reporters,  illustrators 
and  editors. 

Some  24  black  and  16  white  pollsters  interviewed  459  blacks 
and  425  whites,  face-to-face,  in  an  extensive  survey  developed  by 
news  and  research  departments. 

When  the  polling  was  completed,  reporting  teams  hit  the 
streets  to  talk  to  another  300  people,  white  and  black. 

Reporters  talked  to  many  who’d  never  spoken  to  a  reporter 
before,  in  homes  and  businesses,  shops  and  churches,  pool  halls 
and  laundromats,  on  street  corners  and  city  buses. 

Reporters  rode  with  police  officers,  burrowed  into  mounds  of 
government  records,  consulted  specialists. 

The  resulting  series  of  articles  now  appearing  in  The  St. 
Petersburg  Times  offers  every  reader  new  understanding  of  black 
concerns  about  crime  and  unemployment.  Black  churches, 
businesses  and  politics.  Black  poverty  and  society.  Black  hopes 
and  black  frustrations. 

It’s  a  revealing  portrait.  One  neither  the  white  nor  the  black 
community  has  ever  seen  before. 


15-18 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association 

Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Mississippi. 

12- 15 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Double- 

tree  Inn,  Monterey,  Calif. 

13- 15 — SCAMA  Telephone  Sales  School  Hilton  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

17-20 — NACON,  Plaza  of  Americas,  Dallas,  Tex. 

MARCH 

11-14 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
Hyatt  Regency,  Washington,  D.C. 

27-29 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Sunwood  Convention 
Center,  St.  Cloud, Minn. 


APRIL 

1-4 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Homewood  Inn,  Homewood,  III. 
4-6— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hyatt  Regency, 
Chicago. 

9-11 — Kansas  Press  Association  Convention,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

24- 26 — Kansas  Press  Women  annual  meeting,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

25- 26 — Kansas  Daily  Advertising  Managers,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
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“The  long-range  possibilities  offered  by 
satellite  reception  of  our  high-speed  DPI 
wires  are  limitless.  The  DPI  plan  under 
which  we’ll  own  our  receiver  makes 
sense  to  us.” 

Frank  Leeming 

Publisher 

Kingsport  Times-News 
Kingsport, Tennessee 

“The  ROSAT  system  pioneered  by  DPI 
is  efficient,  professional,  tailored  to  our 
operation— and  it’s  ours.  Being  a  part  of 
it  makes  a  big  difference.” 

Donald  J.  Hoenshell 

Editor 

The  Sacramento  Union 
Sacramento,  California 

“Owning  our  own  satellite  dish  puts 
us  in  the  best  position  to  take  advantage 
of  new  developments  in  this 
changing  field.” 

Ramon  L.  Yarborough 

Publisher 

Fayetteville  Observer.  Times, 
and  Observer-Times 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 

“It  makes  sense  to  me  to  have  us  own 
our  receiving  facility,  just  as  we  own  our 
VDTs  and  presses.” 

Robert  Chandler 

Editor 

The  Bulletin 
Bend,  Oregon 


“Our  own  earth  station?  That’s  the  kind 
of  language  we  like  here  at  the  Altoona 
Mirror.  We’re  independent,  so  we  like 
UPl’s  approach  of  putting  us  in  control 
of  our  receiving  dish.” 

Marjorie  A.  Helsel 

Publisher 
Altoona  Mirror 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania 

“We  feel  UPl  is  on  the  right  track, 
especially  with  its  rebate  program.  The 
Troy  Daily  News  has  ordered  its  satellite 
dish,  and  we  can’t  wait  until  it’s  installed 
and  operational.” 

James  R.  Morris 

Managing  Editor 
T rov  Daily  News 
Troy,  Ohio 

“The  UPl  satellite  earth  station  program 
makes  sense  to  me.  The  Advertiser- 
Tribune  will  enjoy  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  ownership  (including  the  10% 
investment  credit),  plus  the  pleasure  of 
a  special  $100  monthly  credit  on  its  wire 
service  bill  for  60  months. 

Our  newspaper  needs  to  control 
its  future.” 

Kaj  Spencer 

Publisher 

The  Advertiser-Tribune 
Tiffin,  Ohio 


They've  said  it  aii. 


For  details  of  UPl's  satellite  dish 
rebate  program  contact: 
Frederick  Marks 

United  Press  International 

220  East  42  Street 
New  York,  N  Y  10017 
(212)  682-0400 


Newspapers 

choose 

Landon 

(for  Classified,  too) 

Bill  Ford,  head  of  Landon's  Classified  Development  Ser¬ 
vices,  was  the  Glean  (New  York)  Times  Herald's  profes¬ 
sional  answer. 

"  Bill  Ford  woke  us  up  to  the 
potential  we  have  been  missing. 
He  is  the  most  knowledgable 
person  regarding  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  any  of  us  have  ever  met. 
We  thoroughly  enjoyed  . . . 
picking  his  brains  •  his  total 
grasp  of  the  industry  •  and  his 
overall  professionalism.  If 
any  of  your  clients  have  not 
used  Bill's  expertise,  they  are 
missing  the  boat,"  says  Chris 
Henzel,  the  Glean  Times  Herald. 

Classified  advertising  has  been  Bill's  entire  career.  He 
began  with  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler.  Over  the  years 
his  position  as  Classified  Advertising  Manager  and  the 
Executive  in  charge  of  the  Classified  Department,  gave 
Bill  the  reputation  of  a  classified  expert.  Bill's  expertise 
was  honed  in  the  tough,  competitive  Boston  market 
where  classified  creativity,  systems  and  profit  orientation 
have  always  been  at  a  premium. 

To  choose  Landon's  professional  answer,  write  for  your 

"  Classified  Evaluation  Check-list ",  or  call  Owen  Landon, 
President,  for  details. 


C.  Chris  Henzel 
Director  of  Advertising 


LANDON  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

750  Third  Avenue,  New  York  City  10017 
(212)  867-1112 
A  Newspaper  Marketing  Company 


Newsbriefs 


Ad  association  to  move 

Faced  with  a  400%  rent  increase  for  its  current  quarters 
in  New  York’s  Pan  Am  building,  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  will  move  to  a  less  presti¬ 
gious  address  early  next  year.  The  4A’s  offices  will  be  in 
666  Third  Ave.,  the  “Chrysler  Building  East,”  where  the 
association  will  occupy  about  25%  more  space,  effective 
March,  1981. 


Financier  buys  NY  Times  shares 

Reliance  Group,  Inc.,  an  insurance  company  headed  by 
financier  Saul  Steinberg  has  purchased  587,000  shares, 
5.2%,  of  New  York  Times  Co.  class  A  common  stock. 

The  purchase  adds  the  Times  Co.  to  Reliance’s  growing 
list  of  holdings  in  media  companies  including  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers,  Gannett  Company,  Thomson  News¬ 
papers,  CBS,  Warner  Communications,  and  ABC. 

There  has  been  some  speculation  that  Reliance,  with  ab¬ 
out  $3  billion  in  assets,  intends  to  increase  its  holdings  of 
Times  Co.  class  A  stock  to  20%  which  would  allow  the 
company  to  report  a  proportionate  share  of  New  York 
Times  Co.  earnings  in  its  own  earnings  statement. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Times  Co.  and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  met  with 
Steinberg  on  November  4  to  discuss  the  stock  purchase.  A 
statement  issued  by  the  Times  Co.  after  the  meeting  did 
not  mention  what  took  place  except  to  say  the  company 
“is  studying  the  situation.” 

Times  Co.  class  A  common  stock,  with  1 1,210,369 
shares  outstanding,  has  limited  voting  rights  and  elects 
30%  of  the  company’s  board  of  directors. 

Control  of  the  company  is  vested  in  class  B  common 
stock  which  has  unlimited  voting  rights  and  elects  70%  of 
the  board.  The  Ochs  Trust,  created  under  the  will  of 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Sulzberger’s  grandfather  who  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times  from  1896  to  1935,  owns  72.8%  of  the 
803,100  shares  of  class  B  stock.  The  Trust  also  owns 
28.2%  of  Times  Co.  class  A  common  stock. 

After  the  Ochs  Trust,  the  largest  shareholder  of  class  A 
stock  is  Cowles  Communications  which  owns  2.6  million 
shares,  about  22%.  Cowles  acquired  its  stock  in  exchange 
for  three  Florida  newspapers.  Family  Circle  Magazine,  a 
television  station  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  several  other 
properties. 

Steinberg,  who  specializes  in  corporate  takeovers,  first 
attracted  national  attention  in  1969  when  he  failed  to  gain 
control  of  Chemical  Bank. 

J-students  flunk  tMt 

Three  fourths  of  the  students  who  are  majoring  in  com¬ 
munications  at  Florida  Atlantic  University  (Boca  Raton, 
Fla.)  failed  a  test  of  basic  reading  and  writing  skills 

“Functional  illiteracy”  was  blamed  on  an  addiction  to 
television  viewing.  Carol  M.  Taylor,  specialist  in  rhetoric 
at  FAU,  said  tv  has  created  a  generation  of  students  with 
“television  minds”  who  just  aren’t  comfortable  with  a 
book.  When  teachers  tell  them  to  read,  she  said,  they 
“look  at  us  in  astonishment  and  ask.  Read,  What  for?” 
They  would  rather  sit  and  talk  than  read  and  write. 

Hank  Messick,  a  star  reporter  who  teaches  in  the  jour¬ 
nalism  classes,  said  many  would-be  reporters  and  editors 
just  don’t  know  how  to  write  a  complete  sentence.  Those 
who  failed  the  basic  skills  test  are  required  to  enroll  in  a 
remedial  English  course  called  Writing  for  Communica¬ 
tions. 
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NOW\OU  CANSETTYPE 
AT  THE  SPEED  OF  UGHT 


All  phototypesetters  use  light  to 
expose  the  characters.  But  your  typical 
photomechanical  typesetter  can  only  be 
as  fast— and  as  reliable— as  its  slowest 
moving  parts. 

In  Autologic's  APS-Micro  5,  moving 
parts  are  replaced  with  electronic  cir¬ 
cuitry.  Digitized  characters  are  formed  on 
a  cathode  ray  tube  ("CRT")  within  the 
typesetter  (photo  above),  and  beamed 
onto  paper  or  film. 

The  result  is  unparalleled  speed  and 
reliability.  The  APS-Micro  5  sets  1250  lines 
per  minute.  That's  twice  as  fast  as  any 
typesetter  in  its  class,  and  ten  times  faster 
than  a  second  generation  machine.  And 
you  can  forget  about  downtime.  Modular 
circuitry  and  proven  technology  keep  the 
APS-Micro  5  running  with  minimal 
operator  attention  or  maintenance. 

For  the  first  time,  the  APS-Micro  5 
puts  Autologic  technology  within  reach 
of  firms  that  don't  require  the  full  capa¬ 
bilities  of  our  APS-5,  the  industry's  leading 


digital  CRT  typesetter.  Now,  the  high 
speed  and  reliability  of  digital  typesetting 
is  an  accessible  alternative.  APS-Micro  5 
rental  plans  are  also  available. 

Autologic,  Inc.,  1050  Rancho  Conejo 
Blvd.,  Newbury  Park,  CA  91320. 

(213)  889-7400.  A  subsidiary  of  Volt 
Information  Sciences,  Inc. 


APS-MICRO  5 

DIGITAL  CRT  TYPESETTER 
EYALnOlDGlC® 
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Editorial  endorsement 

In  the  fall  of  1964  a  majority  of  the  daily  newspapers  in  this 
country  supported  a  nominee  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  the 
presidency,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  instead  of  the  Republican 
Party  nominee,  Barry  Goldwater.  In  returns  from  1,051 
newspapers  445  or  42.3%  supported  Johnson.  It  was  the  only 
time  in  recent  history  that  most  of  the  newspapers  supported 
a  nominee  of  the  Democratic  Party.  He  was  elected. 

In  this  year’s  poll,  1,051  newspapers  responded,  443  or 
42.2%  supported  Reagan,  and  he  was  elected. 

In  13  presidential  elections  since  1932,  the  first  Roosevelt 
campaign,  the  nominee  chosen  by  the  electorate  in  both 
popular  and  electoral  votes  in  six  of  them  also  had  the  edito¬ 
rial  support  of  most  of  the  daily  newspapers. 

It  was  Adlai  Stevenson  who  created  the  myth  about  a  “one 
party  press”  during  his  two  unsuccessful  campaigns  against 
Eisenhower.  Critics  of  the  press  have  had  a  field  day  with  it. 

Following  Johnson’s  victory  in  1964,  E&P  said:  “We  trust 
this  will  eliminate  forever  the  double  baloney  about  a  “one 
party  press”  and  about  newspapers  neither  leading  nor  re¬ 
flecting  the  interests  of  their  readers.”  The  proof  is  even 
more  conclusive  after  this  week. 

The  startling  trend  of  these  polls,  however,  has  been  the 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers  preferring  not 
to  take  a  stand  with  an  editorial  endorsement.  Whether  in 
this  election  it  has  meant  an  inability  to  make  a  choice  or  a 
decision  to  abandon  such  political  endorsements  now  and  for 
the  future,  is  difficult  to  say. 

The  fact  remains  that  in  the  1964  election  1,051  newspapers 
responded  to  the  E&P  poll  a  week  before  election  day  and  238, 
or  22.6%,  of  them  declared  themselves  to  be  uncommitted. 

This  year,  1,051  newspapers  also  responded  but  439,  or 
44%,  of  them  said  they  were  independent,  uncommitted  or 
undecided  a  week  before  election  day.  Since  1964,  that  figure 
has  gone  to  24%  in  1968,  23.3%  in  1972,  and  26%  in  1976. 

Only  future  elections  will  show  whether  this  trend  will 
continue.  If  it  does,  we  believe  it  will  be  confined  to  endorse¬ 
ment  of  presidential  nominees.  As  of  now  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  newspapers  are,  or  have  any  intention  of,  backing  off 
from  selecting  what  they  believe  to  be  the  best  candidates  for 
state  and  local  offices. 

Newspapers  are  in  a  better  position  to  know  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  all  the  candidates  for  all  public  offices 
than  most  voters  could  possibly  be  and  it  is  a  distinct  service 
to  the  public  to  share  that  knowledge  with  the  electorate  and 
to  help  them  make  a  choice.  That  the  electorate  does  not 
always  follow  the  advice  of  newspapers  in  its  selections  for 
public  office  is  irrelevant.  Newspapers  have  done  their  job  if 
they  have  published  all  that  should  be  known  about  the 
candidates  and  made  recommendations  as  to  which,  in  their 
best  judgment,  are  the  best  qualified  to  hold  public  office. 
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Letters 


BLUEPRINT 

As  a  former  student  of  journalism,  I 
was  stuck  by  the  unusualness  of  a  news¬ 
paper  article  explaining  that  the  paper’s 
associate  editor  was  being  suspended 
without  pay  for  fabricating  and  distorting 
quotations  obtained  in  an  interview. 

This  is  what  happened  to  Wayne 
Thompson  as  a  result  of  a  story  he  wrote 
about  Washington’s  Governor  Dixie  Lee 
Ray  following  the  governor’s  election  de¬ 
feat  last  month  (E&P,  October  25). 

Portland  Oregonian,  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  in  Oregon,  printed  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Thompson  explaining  the  incident 
along  with  an  unequivical  apology  to 
Miss  Ray,  the  newspaper’s  readers,  and 
the  readers  of  other  Pacific  Northwest 
newspapers  which  had  re-printed  the 
original  article. 

On  Page  D-2  of  the  same  issue  (Oc¬ 
tober  19,  1980),  the  newspaper  gave  a 
paragraph  by  paragraph  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  quotations  in  Thompson’s  ar¬ 
ticle  and  the  quotations  from  a  tape 
transcript  of  the  actual  interview. 

One  week  later,  in  the  October  26 
Oregonian,  there  appeared  in  the  Letters 
to  the  Editor  page,  a  two  paragraph 
“thank  you’’  note  from  Governor  Ray, 
who  apparently  was  satisfied  with  the 
paper’s  retraction  (she  called  it  a  retrac¬ 
tion  although  the  newspaper  never  used 
that  word). 

If  nothing  else,  I  think  the  exchange  of 
communications  can  serve  as  a  type  of 
blueprint  for  a  successful  retraction,  and 
a  how-to  lesson  for  avoiding  a  lawsuit 
from  a  potentially-libelous  and  im¬ 
mensely  embarrassing  predicament. 

Edward  J.  Benett 
3649  S.E.  Knapp  St. 

Portland,  Ore.  ^702 

TAKES  ISSUE 


the  Guild  black  when  it  talks  about  an 
“unfortunate  implication  to  the  general 
public’’  that  reporting  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  slanted  because  of  such  endorse¬ 
ments. 

The  motive  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
might  be  considered  genuine  and  sincere 
if  it  printed  an  editorial  questioning  the 
many  political  endorsements  of  pub¬ 
lishers  in  newspapers  across  the 
country — and  an  unfortunate  implication 
to  the  general  public  that  the  newspapers 
might  be  slanting  coverage  because  of 
such  endorsement. 

Raymond  G.  Dick 

9720  Caltor  La. 

Friendly,  Md.  20022 


FOR  THE  RECORD 

There  are  a  couple  of  factual  problems 
with  the  story  on  newspaper  competition 
in  Colorado  Spring  (E&P,  October  18). 

First  and  most  important,  Roy  Smith, 
the  publisher  of  the  Gazette,  is  quoted  as 
saying  the  Sun’s  local  ROP  was  off 
20,669  column  inches  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1980. 

The  truth  is  entirely  the  reverse.  The 
Sun’s  local  retail  linage  was  up  21,655 
inches  for  the  first  half  of  1980  (com¬ 
pared  with  the  gain  of  3,170  column 
inches  claimed  by  Smith  for  the  Gazette 
in  the  first  half). 

Sad  to  say,  but  turning  gain  to  loss 
and  white  to  black  is  rather  typical  of  the 
Gazette’s  approach  to  competitive 
newspapering  as  well  as  its  regard  for 
facts. 

Also,  Dennis  Ritchie,  the  reporter  who 
put  together  the  series  on  sentence 
lengths  given  by  various  judges,  is  a 
member  of  the  Sun’s  staff. 

Additionally,  a  cutline  identifies  our 
handsome  new,  multi-million-dollar 
plant  as  a  three-story  addition  to  the 
Gazette.  We  take  aesthetic  offense  at 


NO  SUCH  THING 

Allow  us  to  correct  an  impression  left 
by  your  article  of  October  18  (p.  43)  in 
which  Thomas  McCartin,  president  of 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  reports  on 
Westward,  their  new  Sunday  magazine 
that  replaced  Parade.  Mr.  McCartin 
claims  the  Times  Herald  has  gained  cir¬ 
culation  since  the  introduction  of  West¬ 
ward,  although  “a  special  study  by  Bel- 
den  Associates  .  .  .  said  our  circulation 
would  dramatically  fall  off.”  I’m  sorry, 
but  we  have  said  no  such  thing. 

Our  study  for  Parade,  based  on  1,012 
exclusive  readers  of  the  Sunday  Times 
Herald,  asked  this  among  other  ques¬ 
tions’  “Suppose  Parade  no  longer  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Sunday  Times  Herald  but 
was  in  the  Sunday  E^las  News  instead. 
Do  you  think  you  would  continue  read¬ 
ing  the  Times  Herald  only,  read  the  Dal¬ 
las  News  only,  read  both  Sunday  papers, 
or  read  neither?”  The  results  we  re¬ 
ported  to  Parade  and  the  Times  Herald 


were: 

Would  read  the  Times  Herald 

only  . 81% 

Would  read  Dallas  News  only, 
read  both,  or  don’t  know  ...  18 
Would  read  neither  Dallas 
paper  .  1 


In  the  report  we  commented, 
“Eighty-one  percent  of  Sunday  Times 
Herald  regular,  exclusive  readers  said 
they  would  continue  to  read  the  paper 
exclusively.  This  leaves  about  one-fifth 
of  the  Times  Herald's  exclusive  Sunday 
audience  very  possibly  reacting  nega¬ 
tively  if  they  could  no  longer  read 
Parade  in  the  paper.”  That  was  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  our  interpretation. 

Our  question  simply  tried  to  determine 
potential  displeasure  were  Parade  to  be 
discontinued  and  appear  in  the  compet¬ 
ing  paper.  Many  surveys  have  shown 
Parade  is  an  extremely  popular  feature, 
often  ranking  among  the  top  in  read¬ 
ership;  ommission  of  such  a  feature 
could  well  contribute  to  the  accumula- 


Editor  &  Publishers  editorial  in  the 
October  25  issue  concerning  The  News¬ 
paper  Guild  and  political  endorsements 
is  both  inaccurate  as  to  fact  and  fallaci¬ 
ous  in  its  reasoning. 

Action  by  the  1973  Newspaper  Guild 
Convention,  which  stands  as  Guild  pol¬ 
icy  until  and  if  such  action  is  amended  or 
rescinded,  gives  authority  for  the  Guild 
on  both  international  and  Local  levels  to 
endorse  or  take  stands  on  political  can¬ 
didates  all  the  way  from  the  Presidential 
to  the  precinct  races. 

The  fact  that  such  authority  has  been 
used  sparingly  and  judiciously  and  that 
there  is  ongoing  disagreement  among  in¬ 
dividual  members  to  the  propriety  of 
such  endorsements  does  not  t^e  away 
that  authority. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  dead  wrong  in 
saying  there  is  no  Convention  authoriza¬ 
tion. 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  reasoning  as  well 
as  motive  is  suspect  in  its  efforts  to  paint 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  8,  1980 


being  attached  to  the  Gazette  plant, 
which  is  known  locally  as  “the  blight  on 
the  bluff.” 

Barclay  Jameson 
(Jameson  is  editor  of  Colorado  Springs 
Sun.) 


tion  of  negatives  that  can  eventually  re¬ 
sult  in  diminishing  readership  or  sub¬ 
scription  stops  (the  two  are  different). 

Joe  Belden 

(Beiden  is  chairman,  Belden  Associates, 
Dallas,  Tex.) 


EDITOR'S  COMMENT  I 

Ken  Botty 
Associate  Editor 
T elegramIGazette 
Worcester,  Mass. 

“The  New  York  Times  News  Service  often  goes 
beyond  the  daily  news  report,  offering  interesting 
insights  and  fresh  ^rspectives.  It  provides  editors 
with  additional  options  and,  not  infrequently,  solid 
news  beats.  Not  having  it  would  be  like  driving 
cross-coimtry  without  a  spare.” 

Sl|e  JJork 

NEWS  SERVICE 
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THEDVEERENCEREIWEEN 

Last  year,  the  eight  combined 
Booth  newspapers  won  a  grand 
total  of  111  journalistic  awards  in 
Michigan,  As  it  that  weren’t  enough, 
they  also  won  29  national  journalistic 
awards.  That’s  more  awards  than  any  other 
newspaper  group  in  the  state  won. 

So  what?  Journalistic  recognition  doesn’t 
come  easy.  It’s  one  thing  to  win  a 
national  award  when  you’re  working  in 
Washington.  It’s  another  thing  to  do 
it  when  you  work  in  Saginaw.  As  a 
team  ot  Saginaw  news  reporters 
did  in  ’79  when  they  won  the 
prestigious  George  Polk  journalism 
award.  It’s  also  quite  an  achieve¬ 
ment  tor  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  to 
be  named  the  state’s  best  news¬ 
paper,  beating  out  its  two 
bigger  downstate  rivals  two 
years  in  a  row. 

How  do  we  do  It?  We  give  oiir 
reporters,  our 
photographers, 
our  editors — 


everybody — their  heads  and 
their  hearts.  The  freedom  to 
follow  a  story  no  matter  where 
it  leads. 

y  community  has  the  raw  material  for 
rd-winning  journalism.  The  jealousies, 
power  struggles,  cruelties  and  all  the 
other  factors  of  the  human  condition 
at  moke  up  the  news.  It’s  what  you  do 
with  it  that  mokes  the  difference 
between  ordinary  newspapers 
and  extraordinary  ones. 

In  truth,  we  at  Booth  some¬ 
times  take  the  excellence  of  our 
people  for  granted. 

So  it’s  nice  when  we  don’t  always 
notice  it,  somebody  else  does. 

isssaS 


A  MPERTHATS  READ  AHD  A  PAPER 

IHATSkiNOnCED. 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 

Free  circulation  papers 
to  establish  ad  bureau 

Calling  itself  a  “sleeping  media  giant,”  free  circulation  newspapers, 
through  the  National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  disclosed  this 
week  plans  to  establish  a  national  advertising  sales  bureau  in  1981. 

As  proposed  by  the  N  AAP  board  of  directors,  the  Free  Circulation  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  will  be  an  independent,  non-profit  association  formed  to  de¬ 
velop  and  promote  free  circulation  papers  as  viable  aflvertising  media  for 
co-op  ads  and  national  advertising. 

The  new  ad  bureau  will  represent  member  newspapers,  shoppers,  distribu¬ 
tion  systems  and  other  free  circulation  interests  at  “a  professional  level  for 
the  purposes  of  lobbying  efforts  and  the  establishment  of  appropriate  levels 
of  credibility  to  local,  regional  and  national  advertisers,”  according  to 
NAAP. 

In  its  bulletin  to  its  members,  NAAP  stated:  “Opportunities  for  increased 
revenues  through  co-op  advertising  and  non-local  advertising  are 
tremendous.  As  the  image  and  ‘results’  of  free  circulation  papers  increase, 
these  revenues  will  become  more  accessible.  Our  industry  is  indeed  at  the 
crossroads  where  network  tv  was  in  1954  and  radio  in  1950  when  their 
respective  industries  organized  national  bureaus  to  promote  their  mediums 
for  reaching  targeted  audiences  through  advertising.” 

The  free  circulation  publishers’  association  proposes  that  a  steering  com¬ 
mittee  be  established  to  organize,  establish  goals  for  and  implement  the  Free 
Circulation  Advertising  Bureau  by  next  year.  The  committee’s  membership 
will  consist  of  free  circulation  publishers,  representatives  of  manufacturers 
with  cooperative  advertising  programs,  national  advertisers  and  ad  agency 
representatives. 

The  NAAP  bulletin  states:  “Individuals  will  be  asked  to  sit  on  the  steering 
committee  on  the  basis  that  they  are  actively  involved  with  free  circulation 
businesses  and/or  seek  to  be  associated  with  national  and  regional  co-op 
advertising  opportunities.” 

_ _ (Continued  on  page  14) _ 


Election  notes: 

Reporters  may 
be  dropped 
from  debates 

By  John  Consoli 

Future  presidential  debates  should  ex¬ 
clude  reporters  as  questioners,  Lee  Han¬ 
na,  director  of  the  1980  presidential  de¬ 
bates,  sponsored  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  said  this  week. 

Hanna  said  journalists  could  be  used  as 
a  source  of  information  for  formulating 
the  questions  to  be  asked  of  the  candi¬ 
dates,  but  that  the  actual  debate  should 
only  include  a  moderator  and  the  candi¬ 
dates. 

He  said  this  would  eliminate  some  of 
the  rhetoric  resorted  to  by  the  candidates 
and  would  encourage  more  of  a  give-and- 
take  between  the  candidates. 

“The  debates  are  not  journalistic  enter¬ 
prises,”  Hanna  said.  “They  are  not  Meet 
the  Press  or  Face  the  Nation.  Debates  are 
debates.  The  moderator  should  ask  the 
questions  and  enforce  the  rules  of  rele¬ 
vance.”  He  said  if  a  candidate  does  not 
specifically  answer  the  question,  the 
moderator  should  prod  him  or  her  to  do 
so. 

Reporters,  Hanna  said,  tend  to  ask 
questions  that  may  be  relevant  to  one 
candidate,  but  not  relevant  to  both. 

Hanna  is  a  former  tv  news  executive 
who,  along  with-  his  brother  Ed.  were 
hired  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  to 
put  together  the  details  of  the  1980  pres¬ 
idential  debates. 

Hanna  said  he  had  retained  Ed 
Hymoff,  former  public  affairs  director  for 
the  Corporation  of  Public  Broadcasting, 
to  put  together  a  list  of  prospective  ques¬ 
tioners  for  the  Cleveland  debate. 

After  consulting  with  numerous  jour¬ 
nalistic  organizations  including  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
Hymoff  compiled  a  list  of  100  reporters 
and  editors  and  broke  it  down  into  areas 
of  expertise  such  as  the  economy,  ener¬ 
gy,  Salt  II,  etc.  That  list  was  submitted  to 
Hanna,  who  whittled  it  down  to  35  and  it 
was  presented  to  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  The  League  further  trimmed  the 
list  to  about  20  reporters. 

“It  was  our  intention  for  the  League  to 
choose  the  panelists,  but  in  the  end  the 
League  wound  up  submitting  the  list  to 
each  of  the  candidates,”  Hanna  said. 
“The  candidates  each  returned  a  list  of  9 
reporters  who  they  felt  were  acceptable 
and  coincidentially  four  of  the  same 
names  appeared  on  the  two  lists.  They 


were  the  four  selected.” 

Three  of  those,  Harry  Ellis,  an  econo¬ 
mics  writer  for  The  Christian  Monitor; 
William  Hilliard,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  Ore^’onian;  and  Mar¬ 
vin  Stone,  editor  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  participated.  A  fourth  questioner 
was  called  to  the  Middle  East  on  assign¬ 
ment,  Hanna  said,  and  was  replaced  by 
Barbara  Walters  of  ABC  network  news. 

“I’ve  recommended  to  the  League  that 
journalists  not  be  used  as  questioners  in 
future  debates  and  if  they  are,  that  the 
League  maintain  its  independence  and  at 
no  time  submit  the  list  to  candidates  for 
approval,”  Hanna  said. 

According  to  Ed  Hanna,  the  Cleveland 
debate  was  covered  live  by  nearly  1 .600 
U.S.  and  foreign  reporters,  in  addition  to 
268  reporters  that  were  traveling  with  the 
Reagan  and  Carter  camps. 

The  Baltimore  debate  between  Reagan 
and  Independent  Presidential  candidate 
John  Anderson  was  covered  live  by  about 
1,200  reporters,  Ed  Hanna  said.  In  the 
earlier  debate  in  Baltimore,  however,  the 
questioners  were  not  selected  by  the 
candidates. 


Voting  sentiment  in  this  year’s  pres¬ 
idential  election  did  go  the  same  way  as  a 
majority  of  the  nation’s  newspaper  edito¬ 
rials. 

Ronald  Reagan,  who  this  week  swept 
to  a  landslide  victory,  was  supported  by 
460  daily  newspapers,  compared  to  140 
for  President  Carter  and  43  for  John 
Anderson. 

According  to  responses  to  E&P’s  pres¬ 
idential  poll,  33  of  the  top  100  circulation 
daily  newspapers  supported  Reagan,  20 
supported  Carter  and  3  supported 
Anderson. 

(In  E&P,  November  I,  a  listing  of  news¬ 
papers  supporting  the  candidates  incor¬ 
rectly  named  five  Texas  newspapers  as 
endorsing  Anderson.  That  listing  should 
have  been  under  the  endorsements  for 
Carter.  Also  in  the  same  issue,  the  Can¬ 
ton  Daily  Ledger,  which  endorsed  Car¬ 
ter,  was  identified  as  being  in  Ohio.  It  is  in 
Illinois.) 

The  paste-up  mistake  did  not  change 
the  overall  endorsement  totals  that  were 
reported  in  the  November  1  issue. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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British  biame  UNESCO 
setbacks  on  journalists 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Great  Britain  has  taken  the  lead  in  urg¬ 
ing  Western  nations  to  block  what  it  be¬ 
lieves  will  be  further  Soviet  and  Third 
World  efforts  to  shackle  the  news  media 
under  the  banner  of  the  “new  world  in¬ 
formation  and  communication  order.” 

Government  officials  are  convinced 
that  Free  World  countries  at  the  recent 
UNESCO  meeting  in  Belgrade  failed  to 
mount  a  coordinated  drive  against  Third 
World  demands  which  led  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  resolutions  that  pose  a  threat  to 
press  freedom  around  the  world. 

In  the  British  view,  only  its  delegation 
among  the  Western  states  put  up  firm 
objections  to  the  successful  efforts  of  the 
non-aligned  nations  to  write  into  the  re¬ 
solutions  proposals  that  provide  the  un¬ 
derpinning  for  a  strong  government  role 
in  news  dissemination. 

“We  are  hoping  that  the  Western  dele¬ 
gations  will  get  their  act  together,”  a 
Whitehall  spokesman  told  E&P.  “For 
the  next  UNESCO  meeting  we  should 
aim  at  a  resolution  that  will  put  the  Mac- 
Bride  report  to  sleep.” 

The  UNESCO  resolutions  were  based 
on  recommendations  made  by  an  inter¬ 
national  media  commission  headed  by 
Irish  Statesman  Sean  MacBride.  The 
MacBride  Report  has  become  one  of  the 
most  controversial  documents  ever  pre¬ 
sented  to  UNESCO. 

The  British  object  particularly  to  a  part 
of  one  Belgrade  resolution  that  calls  for 
the  elimination  of  the  “negative  effects 
of  certain  (news)  monopolies,  public  or 
private,  and  excessive  concentrations.” 

The  section  also  insists  on  the  “right 
of  each  nation  to  inform  the  world  about 
its  social  and  cultural  values”  and  that 
countries  should  make  their  “informa¬ 
tion  and  communication  means  suitable 
to  their  needs  and  aspirations.” 

The  British  said  they  “reluctantly” 
supported  a  consensus  for  the  resolution 
but  after  its  adoption.  Lord  Nicholas 
Gordon- Lennox,  a  leading  member  of 
the  UK  delegation,  said  if  there  had  been 
a  vote,  his  delegation  would  have  voted 
against  it. 

Gordon-Lennox  complained  that  the 
resolution  failed  to  include  such  “fun¬ 
damental  principles  as  the  right  to  free¬ 
dom  of  thought,  opinion  and  expression, 
the  free  circulation  of  information  and 
ideas,  freedom  of  movement,  freedom 
from  censorship  and  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment  control  and  access  to  all  sources  of 
information,  unofficial  as  well  as  offi¬ 
cial.” 

In  a  BBC  broadcast  after  the  Belgrade 
proceedings,  another  British  UNESCO 
delegate.  Foreign  Office  Minister  Peter 
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Blaker  declared  that  the  resolutions  put 
“too  much  emphasis  on  the  rights  of 
governments,  too  little  on  the  rights  of 
individuals  and  almost  no  emphasis  on 
the  obligations  of  government.” 

Blaker  continued: 

”...  We  are  ready  to  help  the  de¬ 
veloping  world  in  the  development  of 
their  media,  but  we  think  it  very  undesir¬ 
able  to  move  in  the  direction  of  destroy¬ 
ing  a  free  press  ...” 

The  Foreign  Office  official  also  said 
the  main  reason  the  free  world  nations 
went  along  with  the  media  resolutions 
was  that  they  didn’t  understand  the  polit¬ 
ical  motivations  underlying  the  Soviet 
and  Third  World  proposals  for  the  New 
World  Information  Order. 

“Free  World  countries  everywhere 
have  not  treated  this  whole  subject  in  the 
way  it  should  have  been  treated,”  he 
asserted.  “First  of  all,  we  should  have 
recognized  that  this  was  a  highly  political 
area.  We  have  .  .  .  treated  UNESCO  as 
if  it  was  concerned  with  education,  sci¬ 
ence  and  culture,  not  with  politics.  It  is 
very  much  in  the  business  of  politics. 
This  is  a  question  of  high  politics  and  we 
have  to  treat  it  as  such.” 

Blaker  said  that  the  free  nations  must 
start  now  in  cooperating  to  prepare  for 
UNESCO’s  next  conference  in  1983, 
when  the  MacBride  report  will  come  up 
again. 

Earlier,  the  Sunday  Times  in  London 
reported  that  a  group  of  Third  World 
countries  have  prepared  a  “secret  text” 
of  a  resolution  to  be  submitted  to  the 
1983  conference  that  calls  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  international  news  agencies  and 
the  right  of  countries  to  use  the  media  for 
propaganda  and  to  take  measures  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  on  whatever  they  might 
decide  was  “irresponsible”  or  “dis¬ 
torted”  information  or  news  which 
harmed  their  “national  interests.” 

In  his  BBC  interview,  Blaker  said  fu¬ 
ture  Free  World  delegations  to  UNESCO 
should  be  composed  of  “people  who  are 
aware  of  the  political  nuances  of  the 
problem”  rather  than  by  educational  and 
cultural  experts. 

The  Whitehall  spokesman,  in  the 
interview  with  E&P,  expanded  on  this 
theme  further,  saying,  “We  feel  the 
Western  delegations  did  not  have  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  high  level  people  from 
political  departments  of  their  govern¬ 
ments.  It’s  our  position  that  journalists 
and  cultural  specialists  should  attend  as 
advisers  but  that  the  real  negotiations 
should  be  done  by  representatives  who 
are  versed  in  East-West  politics.” 


Asked  if  this  criticism  applied  to  the 
U.S.  delegation,  he  replied:  “It  applies 
to  all  the  Free  World  delegations.  We 
were  dismayed  at  being  unable  to  get  a 
consensus  against  the  resolution.  They 
did  not  see  the  inherent  danger  in  the 
repressive  policies  underlying  it.  We 
looked  for  support  but  couldn’t  find  it.” 

London  newspapers  also  have  made  a 
gloomy  appraisal  of  the  Belgrade  meet¬ 
ing  and  have  echoed  the  government 
view  that  the  west  was  outmaneuvered 
by  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  developing 
nations. 

The  Sunday  Times  said  in  an  editorial: 

“The  West  has  tried  to  fight  this  battle 
for  nearly  ten  years  by  compromise  and 
sweet  reason.  It  is  now  clear  that  it  is  in 
danger  of  losing  all  along  the  line  .  .  . 
this  vital  issue  must  be  given  a  much 
higher  political  priority  by  the  West.  Bri¬ 
tain  has  belatedly  woken  up  to  what  is  at 
stake  and  has  been  fighting  very  hard  at 
Belgrade.  It  should  act  to  convert  a  co¬ 
herent  policy  with  its  allies.  That  policy 
must  aim  at  meeting  real  Third  World 
needs  within  a  political  framework  unin¬ 
hibited  by  the  phoney  liberalism  which 
says  that  poor  countries  cannot  afford 
free  debate. 

“UNESCO  must  be  given  firm  notice 
that  we  intend  to  defend,  not  merely  to 
excuse  a  free  press,  and  that  if  it  persists 
in  its  strategy  of  destroying  that  freedom 
in  the  name  of  whatever  just  cause,  we 
will  have  to  reconsider  our  participation 
in  that  organization.  To  do  less  will  be¬ 
tray  not  only  our  own  traditions  and 
interests,  but  the  people  of  the  Third 
World.” 

A  Daily  Telegraph  editorial  stated: 

“Thanks  in  large  part  to  often  lonely 
efforts  by  the  British  delegation,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  like-minded  Third 
World  countries  were  unable  to  pass  at 
Belgrade  a  resolution  which  would  un¬ 
derwrite  repressive  action  against  the 
media,  their  own  included.  But  a  climate 
hostile  to  the  Western  press  in  particular 
is  growing.  It  is  good  to  know  that  Bri¬ 
tain  is  mounting  a  campaign  to  make  the 
world  more  aware  of  the  essentially  polit¬ 
ical  nature  of  this  struggle  over  informa¬ 
tion  and  is  planning  to  concert  actions 
with  other  Western  nations.” 

Referring  to  the  Belgrade  media  reso¬ 
lutions,  the  Times  commented  editorially: 

“It  is  this  resentment  towards  the  es¬ 
tablished  Western  media  which  needs  to 
be  understood  and  met  if  UNESCO  is 
not  to  slide  gradually  further  towards  a 
totalitarian  position. 

“Britain’s  acquiescence  may  appear 
less  steadfast  that  a  complete  rejection  of 
the  proposals  might  have  been  but  at 
least  it  leaves  her  in  a  favorable  position 
to  influence  the  way  the  rhetoric  is  even¬ 
tually  applied.  There  is  a  need  to  arouse 
a  proper  sense  of  concern  among  other 
democratic  governments  about  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  debate.” 
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Abel  sets  record 
straight  on  UNESCO 


By  Lawrence  Schneider 

The  American  Press  does  not  under¬ 
stand  the  UNESCO  communication  deci¬ 
sions  of  recent  years,  Elie  Abel,  a  U.S. 
government  delegate  to  the  Belgrade 
meeting  told  Euitor&  Publisher. 

Abel,  the  former  dean  of  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journalism  who  is 
now  the  Harry  and  Norman  Chandler 
professor  of  communication  at  Stanford 
University,  noted  that  the  press  writes 
about  UNESCO  in  terms  of  “censorship 
and  tyranny.” 

There  are  also  suggestions  that  the 
Soviets  have  been  behind  the  adverse 
UNESCO  decisions,  but  this  is  not  true. 
The  Soviets,  just  like  us,  are  a  very  small 
block  in  the  United  Nations,  Abel  said. 

“We  are  dealing  with  a  genuine  Third 
World  movement  to  gain  control  of  its 
future.  At  times  the  Third  World  deci¬ 
sions  are  as  offensive  to  the  Russians  as 
they  are  to  us — although  for  different 
reasons,”  Abel  pointed  out. 

“Forexample,  Sergei  Losev,  the  direc¬ 
tor-general  of  TASS,  has  criticized  the 
MacBride  Report  as  being  ‘a  little  bit  too 
westernized  in  its  terminology  ad  its 
approaches’  and  of  having  'eroded  the 
notion  of  the  New  World  Information 
Order,'  Abel  said. 

Both  Abel  and  Losev  were  members  of 
the  International  Commission  for  the 
Study  of  Communications  Problems 
which  prepared  the  312-page  report  enti¬ 
tled  “Many  Voices,  One  World”  after 
two  years  of  deliberations.  Sean  Mac- 
Bride  of  Ireland  was  president  of  the  con¬ 
troversial  study  which  is  expected  to  re¬ 
main  a  major  document  in  the  continuing 
UNESCO  communication  discussions  in 
the  1980s. 

Many  American  press  leaders  have 
condemned  the  report  for  not  having  kil¬ 
led  the  idea  of  a  “New  World  Information 
Order”  but  Abel  said, “There  is  much  to 
agree  with  and  disagree  with  in  the  report. 
Those  of  us  with  a  libertarian  view  were 
heavily  outnumbered,  but  we  did  manage 
to  get  much  of  the  offensive  language  out 
of  the  report.” 

Abel  charged  that  many  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  are  viewing  the  UNESCO  de¬ 
bates  on  communications  through  nar¬ 
row,  parochial  eyes  instead  of  taking  a 
broader,  historical  perspective  which 
would  reveal  the  Third  World’s  growing 
efforts  to  develop  their  own  communica¬ 
tion  systems  and  gain  control  of  their  own 
resources. 

“Remember — the  Third  World  is  a 
mixed  bag.  They  are  not  all  peas  in  the 
same  pod.  Nothing  is  gained  by  treating 
them  all  the  same  way — some  believe  in  a 
free  press,  and  some  do  not. 
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Elie  Abel 

“I’m  worried  when  we  get  only  three  or 
five  votes  out  of  1 50.  We  are  losing 
friends  steadily  in  the  U nited  Nations  and 
the  staunch  friends  we  thought  we  had  are 
no  longer  as  staunch  as  we  had  thought. 

“Latin  America  is  a  good  example. 
Venezuela,  in  fact,  was  the  nation  which 
authored  the  three-year  study  to  define  a 
New  World  Information  Order.  Latin 
America  no  longer  sees  the  issues  as  we 
do.  Our  voice  is  not  as  persuasive  as  it 
used  to  be,  and  it  is  unrealistic  to  believe 
that  we  can  make  things  happen  as  we 
used  to,”  Abel  said. 

Abel  criticized  those  who  say  that 
America  should  ignore  UNESCO  be¬ 
cause  of  proposals  which  would  curtail 
press  freedoms. 

“Remember  that  we  played  a  major 
role  in  forming  UNESCO  and  those  who 
say  that  the  organization  should  not  be 
dealing  with  communications  are  speak¬ 
ing  sheer  nonsense.  We  helped  put  'com¬ 
munications’  into  Article  One  of  the  UN¬ 
ESCO  constitution. 

“What  is  happening  is  that  35  years  ago 
the  majority  was  with  us,  while  today  the 
Third  World  is  the  majority  and  we  are 
growing  more  isolated.  The  Third  World 
thinks  we  are  stonewalling  on  some  of 
their  problems,  instead  of  demonstrating 
a  willingness  to  understand  and  help  them 
overcome  their  difficulties,”  Abel  said. 

“lam  worried  not  only  about  the  votes 
going  against  our  free  press  concept,  but  1 
am  concerned  about  the  growing  loss  of 
free  thought  in  the  world  and  the  dimi¬ 


nished  voice  the  United  States  has  in 
world  councils. 

Many  American  editorial  writers  have 
condemned  the  recent  events  in  Belgrade 
but,  according  to  Abel,  “UNESCO  was 
moving  more  strongly  toward  censorship 
three  years  ago  than  it  is  today  since  the 
publication  of  the  MacBride  Report.” 

Abel  was  angered  by  a  New  York  Times 
editorial  of  October  24  which  was 
headed,  “Unesco  as  Censor”  and  said  in 
part  that  “no  American  negotiator  speaks 
in  these  matters  for  the  free  press  of  the 
United  States.”  Reference  was  also  made 
to  a  “dread  document.” 

Abel  said  the  editorial  was  based  on 
inaccurate  information. 

“There  is  no  'dread  document.’  I  don’t 
have  to  be  lectured  to  by  New  York 
Times  editorial  writers!” 

Abel  pointed  out  that  while  he  does  not 
speak  for  the  entire  United  States  press,  a 
delegation  of  press  leaders — including 
New  York  Times  publisher  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger — met  with  Secretary  of  State 
Edmund  S.  Muskie  June  10  and  urged 
that  Abel  be  appointed  to  the  five- 
member  American  delegation  to  the  UN¬ 
ESCO  meeting  in  Belgrade. 

Abel  offered  a  number  of  suggestions 
for  an  American  press  which  wants  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  a  free  press  in 
the  world  and  develop  a  better  re- 
latonship  with  the  Third  World. 

“Carefully  listen  to,  and  understand, 
the  different  cultures  we  are  dealing  with 
on  this  planet.  We  have  enemies  and  we 
have  friends  in  the  Third  World — learn 
which  is  which.  Do  not  assume  that  any¬ 
one  who  does  not  vote  with  us  is  a  enemy. 

“The  term,  'The  New  World  Informa¬ 
tion  Order,’  is  repugnant  to  all  of  us.  But 
let’s  stay  involved  and  look  closely  at 
how  the  studies  are  set  up  in  the  next 
three  years  as  attempts  to  define  the  con¬ 
cept  are  made  by  a  UNESCO  committee. 

“Offer  considerable  resources  to  assist 
Third  World  nations  in  developing  their 
own  communication  systems.  For  those 
nations  to  succeed  in  gaining  modem  sys¬ 
tems,  however,  they  will  also  have  to 
make  major  commitments  of  their  own 
resources.  Our  gifts  alone  will  not  be 
enough. 

“Report  intelligently  on  the  Third 
World.  Editors  say  that  their  readers  are 
not  interested — that  foreign  copy  'isn’t 
very  sexy’ — but  a  good  deal  of  worth¬ 
while  material  does  come  over  the  wires. 
More  should  be  used. 

“We  should  work  more  actively  with 
international  journalists  and  their  orga¬ 
nizations  capable  of  influencing  their 
UNESCO  delegates.  Too  often  delegates 
to  UNESCO  meetings  are  government 
officials  who  know  nothing  about  the 
press  and  simply  arrive  with  voting  in¬ 
structions. 

“Finally,  we  should  take  a  long-range 
view  of  UN  ESCO  events  and  not  assume 
that  some  nations  are  enemies  forever. 
Nations  change.” 
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Newspaper  hiring 
policies  assailed 

By  Andrew  Radolf 

Newspapers  are  “short  sighted”  when 
it  comes  to  hiring  minorities  and  women 
in  professional  jobs  and  “lag  significantly 
behind”  other  American  industries  in  the 
area  of  equal  opportunity. 

Madelyn  P.  Jennings,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent/personnel  administration,  Gannett 
Co.,  delivered  that  assessment  at  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers’  annual  meeting  on  Octo¬ 
ber  29. 

“When  I  look  at  the  statistics  (for 
minority  and  female  hiring)  I  am  appal¬ 
led,”  Jennings  stated.  “We  have  few  ex¬ 
cuses  except  inattention.  We  haven't 
considered  (Affirmative  Action)  enough 
of  a  priority.” 

Jennings  urged  newspaper  manage¬ 
ments  “to  go  find  the  significant  numbers 
of  people  out  there  with  college  degrees  in 
journalism  and  business  and  finance  and 
advertising  and  marketing  who  happen  to 
be  female  and  minority.”  the  working  p 

Jennings  issued  a  few  warnings  to  newspapers  “r 
newspaper  managers  concerning  Equal  such  issues  as 

Economic  Opportnity.  holism,  stress, 

‘  ‘  Beyond  race ,  sex ,  age ,  handicap ,  and  “  As  of  toda; 

vet  status,  are  new  issues  of  sex  harass-  no  safety  prol 
ment,  religious  discriminaton,  and  “But  do  we  kt 
national  origin  discrimination,”  she  said.  nomic factors  s 
“Federal  guidelines  on  sexual  harass-  of  flourescent 
ment  say  the  burden  is  on  the  employer  to  VDT,  uncomfi 
prevent  it,  even  ifit  occurs  when  a  vendor  radiation  need 
inveigles  your  receptionist.”  Jennings  re( 

Jennings  also  warned  EEO  guidelines  General  Electi 
on  sex  discrimination  “can  and  are  being  “there  was  no 
used  by  some  women  who  are  dis-  gard  to  polyi 
appointed  they  didn’t  get  a  promotion  or  transformers. . 
salary  increase  they  expected.  We’ve  saw  an  article  i 
(Gannett)  had  several  cases  so  far  this  to  pay  anothe 
year.  The  effect  on  an  accused  manager  PCB’s  in  the  F 
and  his  or  her  family  can  be  devastating.”  was  involved, 
She  recommended  instituting  formal  best  inforrnatit 
complaint  procedures  or  “a  well  looked  dunky. 
documented  open  door  policy”  in  all  de-  Jennings  to 
partments  “so  that  complaints  have  a  assistance  pro 

path  to  surface  and  be  settled  and  not  ism,  drugs,  t 
stifled.”  plemented. 

Jennings  remarked  the  Equal  Employ-  “They  can 
ment  Opportunity  Commission  is  work-  result  in  imp 
ing  on  a  set  of  national  origin  guidelines,  said. 

“The  EEOC  will  expect  you  to  main-  Jennings  dii 

tain  a  workplace  free  from  national  origin  tudes  and  mo 
harassment,”  she  explained.  “You  decade  in  wh 
would  be  liable  for  ethnic  slurs,  for  inst-  grow  bigger  b 
ance.”  “People  no 

Concerning  religious  guidelines,  Jen-  promises  of  rr 
nings  said  papers  “are  expected  to  utilize  offer  it  is  ha 
flexible  work  schedules,  lateral  transfers,  dared.  “The 
and  voluntary  substitutes  to  accomodate  process,  equi 
employees  whose  religious  beliefs  re-  ness.  The  net 
quire  them  to  take  time  off  while  other  contractural  r 
employees  are  on  the  job.”  tection,  and  n 

On  the  mattersof  health  and  safety  in  with  protests  i 
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Madelyn  P.  Jennings 

the  working  place,  Jennings  cautioned 
newspapers  “not  to  be  sanguine”  about 
such  issues  as  VDTs,  press  noise,  alco¬ 
holism,  stress,  and  ink  disposal. 

“As  of  today,  it  looks  like  VDTs  pose 
no  safety  problems,”  she  commented. 
“But  do  we  know  all  the  answers?  Eco¬ 
nomic  factors  such  as  reaction  to  the  glare 
of  flourescent  lights  while  working  at  a 
VDT,  uncomfortable  chairs,  and  fears  of 
radiation  need  attention.” 

Jennings  recalled  a  few  years  ago  a 
General  Electric  executive  assured  her 
“there  was  nothing  to  worry  about  in  re¬ 
gard  to  polychlorinated  biphenyls  in 
transformers.  As  recently  as  last  month  I 
saw  an  article  indicating  (3E  has  promised 
to  pay  another  $30  million  to  clean  up 
PCB’s  in  the  Hudson  River.  At  the  time  I 
was  involved,  we  were  dealing  with  the 
best  information  available  and  everything 
looked  dunky.  It  wasn’t.” 

Jennings  told  her  audience  employe 
assistance  programs  to  deal  with  alcohol¬ 
ism,  drugs,  and  stress  should  be  im¬ 
plemented. 

“They  can  be  cost  justified  and  can 
result  in  improved  productivity,”  she 
said. 

Jennings  discussed  how  employe  atti¬ 
tudes  and  morale  can  be  improved  in  a 
decade  in  which  the  challenge  is  not  to 
grow  bigger  but  “to  grow  better.” 

“People  no  longer  can  be  controlled  by 
promises  of  more.  With  fewer  carrots  to 
offer  it  is  harder  to  seduce,”  she  de¬ 
clared.  “The  new  worker  expects  due 
process,  equal  opportunity,  and  open¬ 
ness.  The  new  worker  seeks  security  in 
contractural  rights,  not  paternalistic  pro¬ 
tection,  and  responds  to  tough  treatment 
with  protests  or  sabotage.  The  problem  of 


leadership  today  is  how  to  bring  out  the 
best  in  people  who  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  self  affirmative  and  skeptical 
and  more  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
their  life.” 

To  meet  the  needs  of  these  “new”  em¬ 
ployes,  Jennings  advised  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  consider  implementing  sever¬ 
al  changes  in  personnel  management,  in¬ 
cluding: 

Making  employes  a  partner  in  design¬ 
ing  their  own  career  development  and 
providing  mechanism  for  development 
such  as  tuition  refunds,  cross  training, 
and  seminars; 

Possibly  “unbundling”  employee  be¬ 
nefits  in  “a  cafeteria  approach”  that  lets 
employes  chose  only  what  “he  or  she 
needs;” 

Offering  paternity  leaves  and  day  care; 
Providing  services  to  assist  the  spouse 
of  a  job  candidate  find  employment  too 
and  alleviate  “the  negative  impact  a 
spouse’s  having  to  leave  a  job  at  the  old 
location  can  have  on  your  new  employe’s 
productivity;” 

Offering  flex  time  and  share  jobs  in 
some  areas,  pre-retirement  counseling, 
and  more  benefits  to  part  timers  in  order 
“to  be  fair  and  upgrade  quality;”  and, 
Studying  the  changes  in  the  mix  of  per¬ 
sonnel  as  more  data  processing  and  com¬ 
puter  trained  people  join  the  company  to 
replace  traditional  “bean  counters”  and 
production  workers. 

Jennings  also  parted  the  curtain  on 
Gannett’s  inner  sanctum  to  give  INCFO 
members  a  glimpse  of  how  her  company 
evaluates  its  ‘  ‘  l()00  or  so  executives  at  the 
department  level  and  above.” 

With  the  aid  of  Jack  Heselden,  Gan¬ 
nett’s  head  of  newspaper  operations,  Jen¬ 
nings  introduced  “People  Plan  Reviews” 
which  are  “now  taking  place  across  the 
country  at  regional  meetings  covering  all 
of  our  properties.” 

Jennings  explained  these  reviews  re¬ 
quire  “publishers  of  each  paper  present¬ 
ing  position  guides,  performance  apprais¬ 
als  and  promotability  forecasts  on  the  ta¬ 
lent  in  their  organization.” 

A  key  part  of  this  review,  she  noted, 
involved  each  department  head  doing  a 
self  appraisal  which  is  submitted  to  the 
publisher.  The  publisher  then  writes  a 
performance  appraisal  of  the  manager 
and  gives  the  individual  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  it  and  “to  state  his  or  her 
career  goals.” 

“Our  system  assures  each  manager 
gets  specific  feedback  on  how  they’re 
doing  and  coaching  as  to  areas  needing 
development,”  Jennings  asserted.  “The 
self  appraisals  give  each  a  chance  to 
speak  up  on  his  or  her  own  behalf.  The 
promotability  forecasts  allow  us  to  do  a 
better  job  of  succession  planning.” 

She  said,  “The  areas  needing  improve¬ 
ment  which  have  been  most  frequently 
cited  in  people  reviews  are  communica¬ 
tions,  job  knowledge,  and  leadership.” 
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Economist’s  forecast 
bleak  for  newspaper 


Digital  layout 
system  coming 
to  newspapers 


Over  400  members  attending  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finan¬ 
cial  Officers’  33rd  annual  convention  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky  listened  with  stoic 
resignation  as  two  economic  forecasters 
confirmed  what  they  already  suspected. 

The  1980s  will  be  a  decade  of  high  infla¬ 
tion  and  slow  economic  growth. 

For  the  newspaper  industry,  the  fore¬ 
casters  warned  of  slower  advertising 
growth,  slower  circulation  growth,  higher 
production  costs,  and  lower  profit  mar¬ 
gins  unless  “substantial  cost  saving  ac¬ 
tions”  are  taken. 

Charles  Buchwalter,  managing  consul¬ 
tant  with  Data  Resources,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  stated  inflation  “is  going  to  be 
9%  in  the  early  80’s”  and  has  “little 
chance  of  going  below  7%  to  7.5%  by  the 
end  of  the  decade.” 

He  said  the  economy  will  experience 
“Sluggish  growth  of  1%  in  1981  and  2.5% 
by  1982,”  with  the  prime  rate  hovering 
around  14%. 

“The  most  important  thing  we  can  tell 
you,”  Buchwalter  concluded, “is  con¬ 
sumer  share  of  the  GNP  is  going  to  de¬ 
crease.  The  extent  the  consumer  is  going 
to  retrench  has  important  implications  for 
your  business.” 

In  1980,  consumers  accounted  for  65% 
of  the  country’s  gross  national  product. 
According  to  Buchwalter,  consumption  s 
share  of  the  GNP  will  decline  to  63%  by 
mid-decade. 

Rodney  Young,  manager  of  Pulp  and 
Paper  services  for  Data  Resources,  ap¬ 
plied  Buchwalter’s  forecast  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

“Advertising  is  not  going  to  be  as  good 
a  game  as  it  was  in  1976  to  1979,”  Young 
declared.  “Real  newspaper  advertising 
expenditures  will  be  2.5%  to  3%  down 
from  1979.  Real  growth  in  total  newspap¬ 
er  advertising  expenditures  will  grow 
8.8%  between  1979  and  1985.” 

The  decrease  in  consumer  share  of 
GNP  and  a  reduction  of  corporate  profit 
growth  to  “half  the  rate  of  the  last  half  of 
the  70’s”  were  two  major  factors  Young 
cited  in  predicting  a  slower  growth  rate 
for  ad  expenditures. 

He  attributed  some  of  the  forecasted 
decrease  in  consumer  share  of  GNP  to  a 
“decline  in  durables”  resulting  from  a 
“buy  in  advance  attitude  in  the  late  70’s 
caused  by  the  expectation  inflation  is 
going  higher.” 

The  decline  in  corporate  profits  will 
occur  in  part,  he  said,  because  American 
industry  will  “have  to  reinvest  more  in 
the  80’s  to  stay  competitive.” 

Since  World  War  II,  Young  added, 
newspaper  ad  expenditures  have  “track- 
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ed”  consumer  expenditures  and  corpo¬ 
rate  profits. 

There  will  be  a  “continuing  tightness  in 
advertising  markets  in  the  first  half  of  the 
80’s,”  Young  continued, “though  not  to 
the  extent  of  1976-1979.  This  will  result  in 
newspaper  linage  rates  rising  10.3%  per 
year  through  1985.” 

Newspaper  prices  will  not  fare  as  well 
as  ad  rates  over  the  next  few  years.  Pre¬ 
dicting  “slow  circulation  growth”  of 
0.5%  to  1%  per  year  in  the  1980’s  Young 
stated  newspaper  price  increases  “will 
lag  behind  inflation  with  average  in¬ 
creases  of  only  8.3%.” 

Slower  circulation  growth  will  result  in 
revenues  being  “more  cyclical  and  fairly 
volatile”  as  revenue  growth  becomes 
“weighted  more  towards  advertising,” 
Young  noted. 

Total  newspaper  production  costs  will 
rise  9.4%  per  year  through  1985,  Young 
commented.  He  foresaw  newsprint 
reaching  $680  a  metric  ton  by  mid-decade 

“Our  conclusion  is  that,  without  sub¬ 
stantial  cost  saving  investments,  news¬ 
paper  profit  margins  will  not  be  as  high 
during  the  next  five  years  as  in  the  last 
five,”  Young  stated.  “Direct  your  invest¬ 
ment  towards  energy  saving  and  labor 
saving  equipment.  Work  for  profit  mar¬ 
gins,  and  maybe  sacrifice  growth  for  unit 
margin  expansion.” 


RENO  GAMBLERS  will  feel  right  at  home 
when  they  buy  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette  or 
Nevada  State  Journal  from  downtown  news¬ 
paper  racks.  The  newly-designed  slot  machine- 
style  racks  contain  a  lever  at  the  side  and  a  "Be 
A  Winner.  .  .  Daily!"  slogan  atop  the 
machine.  The  racks  were  placed  at  key  down¬ 
town  and  airport  locations  in  time  to  inaugurate 
"Reno  Tonight,"  a  weekly  entertainment  in¬ 
formation  and  advertising  section  of  the  Gazet¬ 
te.  The  section  includes  feature  stories  on  gamb¬ 
ling,  show  business  personalities  and  movies, 
along  with  discount  coupons  from  casinos,  res¬ 
taurants,  liquor  stores  and  other  businesses. 


Electronic  page-making  systems  for 
newspapers  will  eliminate  composing 
rooms  and  photo  galleries  entirely  in  the 
1980s,  members  of  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Conrollers  and  Financial  Officers 
learned  at  the  October  28  general  session 
of  their  33rd  annual  convention. 

“Digital  sub-systems  for  positioning  text 
and  graphics  for  full-page  newspaper  out¬ 
put  will  become  available  in  two  to  three 
years,”  Richard  A.  Ahlstrom,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  production  Westchester- 
Rockland  Newspapers,  told  INCFO. 

“The  system  will  permit  the  editor, 
photo  editor,  and  ad  compositor  to  digi¬ 
tally  assemble  text  and  graphics  for  com¬ 
plete  full-page  output  by  photocomposi¬ 
tion;  or  direct  platemaking,  using  laser  or 
electrostatic  platemaking  equipment. 
The  digital  production  system  will  pro¬ 
vide  publishers  with  the  equipment  to 
produce  newspapers  without  composing 
rooms  and  photo  galleries.” 

Ahlstrom  said  an  editorial  text  pagina¬ 
tion  sub-system  “is  now  being  installed” 
at  WRN  and  display  advertising  composi¬ 
tion  “will  be  added  to  Gannett’s  equip¬ 
ment  next  year.” 

“The  ability  to  scan  graphics  and  posi¬ 
tion  them  on  a  page  was  demonstrated  in 
Munich  this  October,”  Ahlstrom  con¬ 
tinued.  “Laser  photocomposition  equip¬ 
ment  which  can  convert  digital  text  to 
laser  output  is  now  is  use.  Laser 
platemaking  equipment  to  make  press 
plates  is  also  in  production.” 

Ahlstrom  remarked  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  satellite  transmission  of  national 
advertising  “will  require  installation  of 
digital  production  systems  four  to  six 
years  from  now.” 

He  maintained  these  new  systems  will 
be  cost  justified  by  reducing  present  ex¬ 
penses. 

Scripps — Ifft  buys 

Four  Oregon  and  Washington  coastal 
area  weeklies  owned  by  David  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Juenke  were  purchased  by  the 
Scripps-Ifft  group,  owned  by  G.  Nicholas 
Ifft. 

They  include  the  Lincoln  City  News- 
Guard,  the  Tillamook  Headlight-Herald 
and  the  Seaside  Signal,  with  a  gross  Ore¬ 
gon  circulation  in  excess  of  15,500,  and 
the  llwaco {V/ ash.) Pacific  Tribune,  listed 
at  3,054  circulation.  The  Scripps-lfft 
group  owns  several  papers  in  Montana 
and  Idaho  and  the  Lakeview  (Ore.)  Lake 
County  Examiner.  Graph  A.  Lords,  who 
has  been  with  the  Ifft  organization  for 
more  than  25  years,  was  named  publisher 
of  the  four-weekly  group  and  has  moved 
his  headquarters  to  Tillamook. 
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Election 
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Just  which  news  organization  finished 
first  in  the  quandrennial  race  to  be  the  first 
to  project  the  winner  in  the  presidential 
race  is  currently  subject  to  competitive 
debate. 

Technically,  NBC,  won  the  race.  NBC 
projected  Reagan  the  winner  at  8: 15  p.m. 
EST  on  the  basis  of  exit  poll  data,  nearly 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  l^fore  ABC  and 
more  than  two  hours  before  CBS.  Walter 
Cronkite,  shortly  after  NBC  made  its  pro¬ 
jection,  told  viewers  that  CBS’s  projec¬ 
tions  were  based  on  actual  votes  cast  in 
key  sample  precincts. 

Said  Cronkite;  “So  called  exit  polling 
is  a  useful  tool,  but,  after  all,  simply  a  poll 
of  what  voters  said  they  did  and  not  a 
measure  of  what  they  actually  did  do.” 

The  Associated  Press  reported  that 
Reagan  was  mounting  a  significant  lead 
shortly  before  7  p.m.  EST.  The  AP  leads 
began  reflecting  a  Reagan  “command”  of 
the  election  shortly  after  7.  A  bulletin  at 
8:09  p.m.  EST  reported  that  President 
Jimmy  Carter,  in  a  telephone  conversation 
with  Jody  Powell,  overheard  by  an  AP 
reporter,  had  indicated  his  desire  to  con¬ 
cede  the  election.  The  definitive  AP  bul¬ 
letin  that  Reagan  was  the  winner  moved 
at  9:54  p.m.  EST. 

The  ^t  newsp^er  to  report  Reagan’s 
sweeping  victory  was  fittin^y,  the  Dixon 
(Dl.)  Evening  Telegraph,  Reagan’s  home¬ 
town  daily.  A  four-page  tabloid  extra 
went  to  press  at  8:10  p.m.  CST  and  was 
distributed  among  the  crowds  of  cheering 
Reagan  supporters  who  had  gathered  in 
Dixon. 

The  polls,  including  the  combined 
NBC-AP  poll,  the  CBS-New  York  Times 
poll,  the  ABC-Lou  Harris  poll,  the 
Washington  Post  poll,  the  Gallup  poll  and 
others,  had  all  indicated  a  close  election. 
The  wide  discrepancy  between  what  the 
polls  predicted  and  what  actually  hap¬ 
pened  was  chalked  up  to  a  wide  range  of 
factors. 

C.  Anthony  Broh,  an  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  political  science  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  faulted  the  media’s  reporting  of 
poll  results  for  misleading  the  voters. 

Said  Broh:  “The  diversity  of  polling 
procedures  is  troubling  because  the 
media  present  polls  as  ‘trial  heats’  of  the 
election.  But  the  trial  heats  have  different 
rules.” 

He  then  pointed  out  the  various  diver¬ 
sities  in  the  methods  and  content  of  the 
various  polls.  He  concluded:  “Polls  that 
fluctuate  according  to  the  methods  of  the 
pollsters  rather  than  changes  in  public 
opinion  mislead  rather  than  inform  the 
voters.  Selectivity  in  reporting  poll  re¬ 
sults,  explanation  of  methodological  in¬ 
consistencies  of  standardization  of  poll¬ 
ing  procedures  must  become  a  high  priori¬ 
ty  for  the  Fourth  Estate.” 

In  newspaper  related  election  results, 
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Ad  bureau  planned 


(Continued  from  page  9) 

The  stated  objectives  of  the  proposed  ad  bureau  are  to: 

Act  as  a  clearing  house  for  free  circulation  information; 

Provide  promotional  material,  both  in  printed  and  video  form,  on  the  values 
of  free  circulation  advertising; 

Make  personal  presentations  to  agencies  and  advertisers  on  the  values  of  free 
circulation  advertising; 

Conduct  seminars  for  agencies,  advertisers  and  national  and  regional  adver¬ 
tising  industries  on  free  circulation  advertising; 

Conduct  research  and  develop  promotional  planning  in  the  free  circulation 
advertising  area; 

Provide  factual  information  on  free  circulation  advertising  projects. 

Funding  for  the  new  ad  bureau  will  come  from  members  who  voluntarily 
join  the  bureau  as  charter  members.  The  NAAP  states  that  “contributions 
will  be  sought  from  any  source  associated  with  the  industry  which  sees  the 
potential  benefits  which  can  derive  from  an  effectively  functioning  bureau. 
Corporations  providing  initial  funds  for  start-up  operations  will  be  entitled  to 
representation  on  the  board  of  directors.” 

Once  the  bureau  is  operating,  the  board  will  establish  a  fee  scale  based  on 
members’  ability  to  pay  “to  assure  the  uninterrupted  growth  of  the  bureau.” 
Membership  fees  from  individuals  involved  in  free  circulation  systems  and 
related  services  will  augment  sponsor  contributions. 

The  first  organizational  meeting  was  to  be  held  Friday,  November  7. 

NAAP  mentions  the  histories  of  the  radio  and  tv  advertising  bureaus  as 
possible  blueprint  for  their  new  bureau.  NAAP  notes  that  the  radio  bureau 
operates  on  an  annual  budget  of  $3.000.(K)0.  with  the  stations  providing  the 
greater  majority  of  the  funds.  TvB’s  budget  is  over  $4,00(),0(K).  NAAP 
reports,  noting  that  membership  fees  account  for  92%  of  the  annual  income. 

NAAP  does  not  mention  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.,  whose 
daily  newspaper  members,  contribute  heavily  to  the  bureau’s  over  $10  mil¬ 
lion  annual  budget.  The  NAB  was  established  in  1913. 

NAAP,  in  its  29th  year  as  a  trade  association,  represents  over  600  members 
from  its  headquarters  in  Madison,  Wise.  James  W.  Pearson  is  executive 
vicepresident. 

At  present,  NAAP  has  a  sales  arm,  called  National  Advertising  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  Service  (NADS),  which  handles  a  buy  involving  two  or  more 
publications  in  the  network  of  nearly  1 ,100  editions  of  free  papers  and  makes 
available  free  research. 


Rep.  Uonel  Van  Deerlin,  Democrat  from 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  lost  his  re-election  bid  to 
his  Republican  opponent.  EXincan  Lun- 
ter.  Van  Deerlin  was  the  sponsor  of  the 
Telecommunications  Act  of  1980. 

Representative  Tim  Wirth,  Democrat 
from  Denver,  Colo.,  won  re-election  to 
the  House.  Wirth  sponsored  an  ANPA- 
supported  amendment  to  the  FCC  rewrite 
biU. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston,  Democrat  of 
California  who  is  a  former  wire  service 
reporter  and  a  supporter  of  Federal  shield 
legislation,  won  a  third  term  to  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Dennis  Smith,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Eagle  Newspapers,  Inc.,  based  in  Salem, 
Ore.,  in  his  first  bid  for  political  office, 
scored  a  major  upset  in  defeating  A1  Ull- 
man  for  a  U.S.  (Congressional  seat. 

Smith’s  father,  the  late  Elmo  Smith, 
was  former  governor  of  Oregon.  Smith 
ran  on  the  Republican  ticket.  His  family 
corporation  operates  17  newspapers  in 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  said  its 
buying  service  was  used  only  by  Reagan. 
Reagan  chose  8  states  in  the  final  week  of 


the  campaign  to  mn  full-page  ads  in  172 
Sunday  papers,  and  l,2()0-line  ads  on  best 
food  day  sections.  On  the  day  before  elec¬ 
tions,  154  papers  got  full  page  ads  in  17 
states. 

The  bureau  said  Reagan  invested  $1.8 
million  in  newspapers  through  the  buying 
service. 

Oklahoma  City 
folds 


daily 


Oklahoma  Journal  with  a  circulation 
of  40,(X)0,  ceased  publication  of  its  daily 
newspaper  after  distribution  of  November 
2  issue,  the  publisher.  Bob  Gilliland,  an¬ 
nounced. 

“The  Journal  is  folding  for  the  same 
reason  all  newspapers  fold — decreased 
ad  linage  and  increasing  costs,”  Gilliland 
said  Friday. 

The  Journal’s  weekly  feature.  This 
Week,  will  continue  publication,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  said,  “with  updated  editorial  con¬ 
tent.” 

The  Journal  was  founded  in  1964  by  W.  P. 
Adkinson  who  sold  the  publication  to 
Early  California  early  this  year. 
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Phehii  lire.  ColmwT 

Cleveland  Press  was  founded  by  E.W. 
Scripps  and  John  S.  Sweeney,  former  city 
editor  and  business  manager,  Detroit 
Evening  News  on  November  2,  1878  os 
the  Penny  Press.  It  was  the  first  paper  to 
be  owned  by  Scripps  who  was  24  years 
old  at  the  time.  The  Press  was  considered 
to  be  the  flagship  of  the  Scripps-Howord 
newspaper  group. 


Suburban  Portland 
Ore.  weeklies  sold 

Guard  Publishing  Company  of  Eugene, 
Ore.  will  acquire  a  group  of  6  non-daily 
newspapers  in  Portland’s  western  sub¬ 
urbs. 

Guard  president  Alton  F.  Baker  Jr., 
and  Hugh  McGilvra,  president  of  Times 
Publications,  announced  an  agreement 
October  1 ,  subject  to  completion  of  sale 
details. 

Included  in  the  sale  will  be  the 
Washington  County  News-Times  in 
Forest  Grove;  the  Valley  Times  in 
Beaverton;  and  the  Tigard  Times  in 
Tigard.  The  Times-News  is  published 
weekly;  the  Tigard  and  Beaverton  news¬ 
papers  twice  a  week.  Also  a  part  of  the 
sale:  Two  controlled  circulation  publica¬ 
tions  circulated  in  Washington  County, 
and  a  one-third  interest  in  the  Tualatin 
Yamhill  Press,  Hillsboro,  which  prints 
the  newspapers. 

The  three  newspapers  have  a  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  27,000,  while  the  con- 
trolled-circulation  publications  go  to  an 
additional  30,000  households  free. 
McGilvra  started  his  publishing  venture 
with  the  Forest  Grove  weekly  in  1928, 
later  acquiring  controlling  interests  in  the 


Cleveland  Industrialist 
buys  Cleveland  Press 


After  several  months  of  negotiations,  the  sale  of  the  Cleveland  (Oh.)  Press 
from  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  to  industrialist  Joseph  Cole  was  completed 
October  3 1 . 

Neither  Cole  nor  Edward  Estlow.  president  and  general  business  manager 
of  the  Scripps  Co.,  would  comment  on  the  purchase  price. 

The  competing  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  a  Newhouse  newspaper,  reported 
the  purchase  price  to  be  $2  million  cash,  with  $18  million  going  toward  the 
payment  of  existing  Cleveland  Press  debts. 

The  new  company  formed  to  operate  the  newspaper  is  Cleveland  Press 
Publishing  Co.  and  Cole  will  serve  as  president. 

Cole.  65,  had  publicly  acknowledged  he  was  negotiating  to  buy  the  Finan- 
cially-troubled  newspaper  on  July  30,  but  he  had  reportedly  started  to  lay  the 
groundwork  months  before. 

Before  going  ahead  with  the  purchase  of  the  newspaper.  Cole  had  to 
negotiate  new  contracts  with  the  paper’s  nine  unions.  This  he  did  successful¬ 
ly  through  labor  lawyer  Robert  Duvin. 

Cole  said  he  became  interested  in  purchasing  the  Cleveland  Press,  which 
has  a  circulation  of  about  300,0(X),  after  he  learned  that  the  Scripps  Co.  was 
considering  closing  it. 

“The  Press  has  been  losing  money  in  recent  years,  but  it  has  never  failed  to 
be  a  force  for  good  in  Greater  Cleveland,”  Cole  said. 

Cole’s  purchase  of  the  Press  is  counter  to  the  trend  of  U.S.  newspaper 
groups  purchasing  independent  newspapers.  This  he  pointed  out  in  a  state¬ 
ment  following  the  signing  of  the  purchase  papers. 

“This  is  an  era  when  the  big  media  companies  are  snapping  up  indepen¬ 
dently  owned  papers,”  Cole  said.  “Here  in  Cleveland  we’re  reversing  that. 
The  Press  is  now  an  independent  voice  for  Cleveland  and,  all  of  Ohio  too.” 

Cole  gave  his  “sincerest  thanks”  to  the  unions  that  cooperating  in  coming 
up  with  new  contracts  that  enabled  the  newspaper  to  remain  open. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  Edward  W.  Estlow,  president  of  E.W.  Scripps 
Co.,  said:  “Scripps-Howard  is  gratified  that  Cleveland  has  been  preserved  as 
a  two-newspaper  city.” 

The  sale  of  the  Press  to  Cole  came  Just  a  few  days  before  its  102nd 
anniversary.  It  was  founded  as  The  Penny  Press  on  November  2,  1878  by 
Edward  Wyllis  Scripps. 

All  of  the  Scripps  Co.  newspapers  endorsed  Republican  Ronald  Reagan  for 
President  this  year,  but  Cole  is  a  Democrat  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  there 
will  be  a  shift  in  the  editorial  philosophy  of  the  Cleveland  Press  under  its  new 
owner. 

Cole,  who  was  until  1959  an  inactive  but  registered  Republican,  became  an 
active  fundraiser  for  John  F.  Kennedy  in  I960  and  served  as  finance  commit¬ 
tee  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  in  1973-74. 

Cole  is  founder,  board  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Cole  Nation¬ 
al  Corp.  of  Cleveland.  It  is  a  diversified  sptcidty  retailer  in  prescription 
eyewear,  arts  and  crafts,  engraved  gifts,  cookies  and  bakery  goods,  with 
more  than  1,500  outlets  in  the  United  States. 

He  is  also  chairman  of  Shelter  Resources  Corp.,  a  director  of  BancOhio 
National  Bank,  executive  board  members  of  the  Committee  of  Publicly 
Owned  Companies,  a  national  political  fundraiser,  trustee  of  Cleveland  State 
University  and  Notre  Dame  College,  and  former  chairman  of  the  Brickner 
Memorial  Lecture  Foundation. 


Tigard  and  Beaverton  newspapers. 

McGilvra,  major  stockholder  in  the 
selling  group,  said  no  personnel  changes 
are  anticipated.  He  retains  ownership  of  a 
typsetting  and  book  publishing  facility. 

Edwin  Baker,  general  manager  of 
Guard  publications,  whose  brother  Alton 
Baker  is  editor-publisher  of  the  Eugene 
Register-Guard,  said  that  he  regards 
Washington  County,  in  which  the  three 


Times  newspapers  are  located,  as  “a  fast¬ 
growing  and  affluent  market.” 

He  said  the  Baker  family  had  entered 
the  bidding  for  the  west-of-Portland  sub¬ 
urban  papers  after  other  offers  were  made 
by  the  McClatchy  group  from  California 
and  by  the  owners  of  the  Seattle  Times. 
Guard  publications  had  purchased  the 
Portland-based  Willamette  Week  news¬ 
paper  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
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THERFSOnLVONETHIHG 
mORE  SHOCKIHG  THAN  RHDING  OUT 
UIHAT  THE  REST  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  chart  in  this  ad  is  rather  startling. 

It  shows  that  the  percentage  of  scientists  and 
engineers  engaged  in  research  in  the  United  States 
has  dropped,  at  a  time  when  the  percentage  of 
researchers  in  other  countries  is  on  the  increase. 

Right  now  we  need  more  emphasis  on  research 
and  development,  not  less.  So  that  we  can  deal  more 
effectively  with  problems  like  inflation,  foreign  com¬ 
petition,  lagging  productivity  and  skyrocketing  energy 
costs,  to  name  just  a  few. 

We  cannot  get  the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  the 
research  we  need,  however,  unless  we  make  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  that  our  colleges  and  universities  continue 
to  be  first  rate.  For  our  colleges  and  universities  sup¬ 


ply  most  of  the  basic  research  upon  which  tech¬ 
nological  progress  is  built.  Not  to  mention  the  people 
whose  intelligence  and  skills  will  shape  our  technology 
and  determine  its  ends  and  purposes. 

Unfortunately  our  colleges  are  being  hurt  by  infla¬ 
tion.  Rising  costs  are  eating  into  their  academic  bud¬ 
gets  to  a  dangerous  extent. 

So  please  make  sure  that  your  company  is  giving 
as  much  as  it  can,  as  much  as  it  should,  to  the  college 
or  colleges  of  its  choice. 

There's  something  a  lot  worse  than  the  shock  of 
realizing  that  you've  fallen  behind. 

That's  the  shock  of  realizing  that  it's  too  late  to 
catch  up. 


Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "How  to  Develop  on  Effective  Program  of  Corporate  Support  for  Higher  Education'.'  Write  CFAE,  680  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


HELP  PRESERUE  AmERICAH  KROUI-HOW. 

GIVE  10  THE  COLLEGE  OF  VOUR  CHOICE. 


COUNCIL  fOR  FINANCIAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION  INC  Qt  A  PUBLIC  SERVICE  Of  THIS  MAGAZINE 
680  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  NY  10019  Ae.  (Sncl  AND  THE  ADVERTISING  COUNCIL 


AID  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  CAMPAIGN 

BUSINESS  PRESS  AD  NO.  AHE-1091-80  7”  x  10”  (1 10  Screen) 

Volunteer  Agency:  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  Inc.,  Volunteer  Coordinator:  H.  Lloyd  Taylor,  E.l.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
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ADVERTISING  NEWS  SECTION 

Edited  by  BILL  GLOEDE 

LA.  Times  reaches  accord 
with  FTC  in  ad  case 


The  Los  Anfieles  Times  has  hammered 
out  a  proposed  settlement  with  Federal 
Trade  Commission  attornies  in  its  three 
year-old  dispute  with  the  agency  over 
volume  discount  advertising  rates. 

Though  the  details  of  the  settlement 
were  not  made  public,  the  Times  Mirror 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Times,  stated 
in  a  press  release  that  “the  company  can 
continue  to  use  annual  volume  discount 
rates  for  retail  display  advertising  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  as  defined  in  the 
agreement,  in  accordance  with  stipulated 
index  values  set  forth  in  the  agreement.” 

Exactly  what  is  meant  by  “stipulated 
index  values"  was  not  covered  in  the  re¬ 
lease,  and  both  company  and  FTC  offi¬ 
cials  declined  to  comment  beyond  what 
was  stated  in  the  release.  A  news  account 
of  the  agreement  published  by  the 
Wasliinf>ton  Post  stated,  “Presumably, 
in  letting  the  rate  structure  stand,  the 
FTC  agreement  would  sharply  alter  the 
rate  differentials  that  the  newspaper  can 

Under  the  proposed  agreement,  which 
would  have  a  “basic  10-year  term,”  the 


offer  to  bulk  advertisers,  thus  limiting  the 
rate  discounts  that  frequent  advertisers 
could  obtain.” 

The  agreement,  which  could  have  a  sig¬ 
nificant  impact  on  the  widespread  news¬ 
paper  industry  practice  of  allowing  rate 
discounts  to  volume  advertisers,  averted 
judical  proceedings  initiated  by  the  FTC 
in  July,  1977.  The  FTC  suit  alleged  that 
the  Times’  advertising  rates  discriminate 
in  favor  of  high  volume  advertisers  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act  and  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
The  FTC  charged  the  Times  with  “un¬ 
reasonable  restraints  of  trade  and  unfair 
methods  of  competition.” 

A  Joint  motion  to  withdraw  the  case 
from  adjudication  is  being  filed  by  both 
parties.  The  accord  must  be  reviewed  by 
the  full  commission,  and  definitive  action 
on  the  measure  is  not  expected  for  several 
months. 

portion  of  the  complaint  alleging  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  will  be 
dropped. 

Times  Mirror  claims  “that  the  ultimate 


disposition  of  the  litigation  through  the 
proposed  settlement  will  not  have  a  mate¬ 
rial  effect  on  the  financial  position  of  the 
company.” 

In  explaining  the  nature  of  the  prop¬ 
osed  agreement.  Times  Mirror  stated, 
“The  company  asserted  several  defenses 
in  response  to  the  allegations  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  including  a  defense  that  its 
volume  discount  rates  for  retail  display 
advertising  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
werejustified  on  the  basis  of  cost  savings. 
The  company  conducted  comprehensive 
studies  of  its  costs  in  support  of  the  de¬ 
fense.  Based  upon  those  studies,  counsel 
for  the  commission  and  counsel  for  the 
company  were  able  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment,  for  purposes  of  settlement,  regard¬ 
ing  permissible  annual  volume  discount 
rate  structures  for  retail.  R.O.P.  and  sub¬ 
urban  rates  for  retail  display  advertising 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times.” 

Spokespersons  for  both  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
would  not  comment  on  the  proposed  set¬ 
tlement. 


Standardization 
appeais  made 
by  ad  execs 

Three  advertising  agency  executives, 
who  have  long  been  involved  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  improve  newspapers’  share  of 
national  advertising,  advised  the  Institute 
of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 
officers  last  week  on  how  newspapers  can 
contribute  to  the  effort. 

Thomas  Reddy,  vicepresident  of  news¬ 
papers  for  William  Esty  Co.,  urged  more 
“work  toward  reducing  the  gap  in  rate 
differentials  between  general  and  local 
advertising.” 

Noting  that  rate  differentials  have  been 
a  major  obstacle  for  50  years  to  newspap¬ 
ers  increasing  their  national  advertising 
share,  Reddy  stated:  “There’s  no  Justi¬ 
fication  for  charging  a  national  advertiser 
an  average  of  509f  more  than  a  retailer.” 

Reddy  said  newspaper  should  “forget 
about  lines”  and  consider  adopting  the  .^0 
standard  advertising  units  being  prop¬ 
osed  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Associaton. 

With  the  standard  sizes,  newspaper 
rate  cards  could  offer  “a  fixed  price  next 
to  each  size,”  Reddy  said.  Papers  could 
handle  frequency  discounts  by  “dollar 
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volume,”  he  stated. 

“Better  reproduction  will  result,”  he 
remarked,  “because  you  will  print  ads  as 
we  give  it  to  you,  without  resizing.  You 
will  have  only  30  sizes  to  fit  to  your  page 
size.” 

Jack  P.  Cohen,  vicepresident/director 
of  print  outdoors  media  buying  for  Doyle 
Dane  Bernback,  made  the  case  for  retain¬ 
ing  cash  discounts. 

“Cash  disount/papers  are  absolutely 
paid  first,”  Cohen  explained.  “Non-cash 
discount  payments  are  withheld  10  to  15 
days.” 

He  said  newspaper  should  “allow  a 
more  workable  amount  of  time”  for  cash 
discounts  than  the  current  10  days  be¬ 
cause  slow  mails  and  billing  procedures 
often  leave  agencies  with  too  little  time 
left  to  qualify. 

Cohen  also  proposed  newspapers  stan¬ 
dardize  their  invoices  to  avoid  “payment 
and  billing  discrepancies.” 

Cohen  said  all  invoices  should  include: 
insertion  dates,  ad  sizes,  line  rates,  rate 
base,  agency  commission,  if  cash  dis¬ 
count  applies,  to  whom  payment  is  made, 
and  indicate  gross  or  net. 

“We  are  seeking  information.”  Cohen 
said.  “The  last  thing  we  want  to  do  is  hold 
up  payment  to  a  newspaper.  That’s  not 
what  we’re  there  for.” 

Thurman  Pierce,  vicepresident- 
manager,  print  media,  at  J.  Walter 


Thompson,  offered  some  suggestions  on 
how  newspapers  can  attract  “sustaining 
campaign”  advertising  which  is  WA  of  all 
national  advertising. 

He  said  newspapers  should: 

iiProvide  ways  to  reach  target  au¬ 
diences: 

§Use  their  subscribers  lists  to  open  up 
the  $6.5  billion  direct  mail  market; 

^Improve  editorial  quality; 

SOffer  good  positioning  and  a  “clear, 
orderly,  and  pleasant"  visual  en¬ 
vironment;  and 

§  Improve  ROP  color. 

Help  wanted  index 
in  nationwide  rise 

The  Conference  Board’s  help-wanted 
index,  a  measure  of  help  wanted  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  volume  in  5 1  major  news¬ 
papers,  rose  to  a  six-month  high  in 
September  by  registering  a  five  point 
gain. 

The  index,  which  is  seasonally  ad¬ 
justed,  stood  at  122  at  month’s  end.  The 
figure  is  based  on  a  l%7  index  of  100.  The 
index  was  154  in  January.  1980.  and  in 
October,  1979,  it  registered  167. 

For  the  first  time  this  year,  help  wanted 
lineage  registered  a  gain  in  all  nine  areas 
of  the  nation. 
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JWT  exec:  tv 
corporate  ad 

A  leading  advertising  agency  media  ex¬ 
ecutive  last  week  told  an  audience  of 
corporate  communications  specialists 
that  television  is  the  “new”  medium  for 
any  large  scale  corporate  advertising 
campaign. 

Speaking  during  an  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  corporate  advertis¬ 
ing  workshop  in  New  York,  Lee  Pratt, 
senior  vicepresident/media  director  for  J . 
Walter  Thompson’s  corporate  com¬ 
munications  subsidiary,  Brouillard  Com¬ 
munications,  said,  “In  just  the  past  four 
years,  company  and  corporate  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures.  .  .  have  increased  by 
over  $130  million,  or  70%.  Television  pro¬ 
vides  the  sort  of  excitement  which  cor¬ 
porations  need  to  stand  out  among  com¬ 
petitors  —  the  medium  uniquely  com¬ 
bines  a  dazzle  and  depth  of  graphics,  col¬ 
or,  sound,  motion  and  emotion  —  it  pro¬ 
vides  an  umbrella  under  which  to  shelter 
the  other  elements  of  an  integrated  com¬ 
munications  program  as  well  as  offering 
speed,  reach  and  impact.” 

Pratt  noted  that  corporate  advertising 
expenditures  in  television  amount  to  over 
$316  million,  which  represents  a  54% 
share  of  the  total  dollar  amount  spent  on 
the  category.  He  said  consumer  maga¬ 
zines  account  for  42%  of  the  dollar 
volume  spent  in  the  corporate  advertising 
category .  Of  the  3 1 8  companies  and  asso¬ 
ciations  which  spent  over  $100,000  on 
corporate  advertising,  134  used  televi¬ 
sion. 

But  while  Pratt  extolled  the  virtues  of 
corporate  advertising  in  television,  he  did 
not  necessarily  do  it  at  the  expense  of 
print. 

Said  Pratt,  “1  have  had  some  good 
things  to  say  about  the  television  medium 
this  morning,  however.  1  must  emphasize 
that  print  does  and  will  continue  to  play  a 
central  role  in  any  corporate  communica¬ 
tions  program.” 

According  to  Pratt,  the  print  media 
offer  the  opportunity  to  “extend  reach 
and  build  frequency  against  the  light  tele¬ 
vision  viewers  who  tend  to  be  heavy 
magazine  and  newspaper  readers;  pro¬ 
vide  a  serious  editorial  environment  for 
messages  directed  against  specific  up¬ 
scale  target  groups;  and  provide  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  communicate  in-depth,  which  can¬ 
not  always  be  accomplished  in  30  or  60 
seconds.” 

Another  virture  of  the  print  media, 
according  to  Pratt,  is  that  it  offers  reason¬ 
able  cost  to  an  advertiser  who  doesn't 
have  the  money  to  run  a  large-scale 
national  television  campaign. 

“For  some  corporate  advertisers,  tele¬ 
vision  is  financially  beyond  their  reach  — 
a  minimum  of  $2  million  is  required  to 


is  “new” 
medium 

mount  a  viable  national  corporate  televi¬ 
sion  advertising  program,”  he  said. 

Pratt  also  pointed  up  some  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  aspects  of  corporate  advertising  on 
television,  saying,  “1  have  suggested  that 
the  new  medium  for  corporate  advertis¬ 
ers  is  conventional  television  —  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  effectiveness  in  molding 
public  attitudes.  But.  .  .  it  is  essentially  a 
mass  audience  medium  —  there  is  little 
selection  of  compatible  advertising  en¬ 
vironment  available.  Many  of  the  net¬ 
work  magazine  programs  do  reach  a  de¬ 
sirable  upscale  audience  but  generally 
also  contain  weekly  elements  which  are 
critical  of  business  and  therefore  counter 
productive  to  corporate  sponsorships.” 

He  continued,  “Network  television 
standards  and  practice  departments  are 
notably  inflexible  in  approving  corporate 
copy  —  advocacy  advertising  is  never 
permitted.” 

Dallas  daily  joins 
with  auto  dealers 
in  car  giveaway 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  and  a  group 
of  25  area  automobile  dealers  are  spon¬ 
soring  “Test  the  Best,”  a  program  in 
which  a  1981  Chevrolet  Chevette,  Ford 
Mustang,  Toyota  Tercel  and  Mercury 
Capri  will  be  given  away  Wed.,  Nov.  12. 
“With  'Test  the  Best,’  anyone  with  a 
valid  driver’s  license  has  the  opportunity 
to  win  one  offour  new  cars,”  said  Marvin 
C.  Veal,  Jr.,  director  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

He  continued,  “And  for  participating 
automobile  dealers,  this  program  gains 
for  them  added  exposure  through  our 
promotional  ads  and  increased  customer 
traffic.  It’s  a  great  way  for  dealers  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  new  1981  cars  to  the  public 
and  to  stimulate  a  revitalization  in  sales.” 

Participants  must  be  at  least  18  years- 
old  and  must  pick  up  entry  blanks  at  deal¬ 
erships  participating  in  the  program.  Any 
new  model  at  the  dealers  may  be  test 
driven. 

The  entries  sent  to  the  News  will  be 
placed  in  the  drawing  for  a  car  of  the  same 
make  as  that  which  was  test  driven. 

“Test  the  Best”  was  originated  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  was  the  only 
other  newspaper  to  run  the  program. 

The  News  is  supporting  the  program 
through  its  own  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  efforts,  which  include  in-paper  ads 
and  radio  spots.  Participating  dealers  are 
encouraged  to  use  “Test  the  Best”  logo 
in  their  individual  ads  as  well. 


NAB  develops  new 
auto  sales  show 

A  new  automobile  is  a  major  purchase, 
but  nevertheless,  new  car  buyers  often 
act  quickly,  once  they  make  up  their 
minds  to  buy:  27%  will  buy  within  a  week 
and  44%  within  three  weeks. 

This  finding  from  recent  research  by 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  is  a 
key  point  in  a  new  bureau  sales  presenta¬ 
tion,  “Newspapers.  .  .  The  Advertising 
Answer  For  Today’s  Tough  Auto 
Market.” 

At  the  same  time,  new  car  buyers  are 
looking  for  a  lot  of  information.  They 
want  to  know  about  the  product,  the 
price,  availability,  fuel  economy,  financ¬ 
ing,  special  promotions,  used  cars,  ser¬ 
vice  and  parts,  hours,  location  and  the 
dealer’s  reputation. 

The  presentation  draws  on  data  which 
point  up  the  role  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  giving  prospective  car  buyers  the 
information  they  need.  For  example,  six 
out  of  ten  recent  new  car  buyers  look  at 
automobile  ads  in  the  daily  newspaper 
when  they’re  shopping  for  a  car:  41% 
read  car  ads  every  day;  85%  look  at  car 
ads  at  least  once  a  week. 

Those  who  are  most  likely  to  buy  a  new 
car,  the  presentation  notes,  are  also  the 
most  likely  newspaper  readers.  Among 
key  prospects,  those  planning  to  buy  a 
new  car  within  the  next  year,  78%  read 
the  newspaper  “yesterday.” 

Newspaper  readership  is  also  high 
among  adults  with  more  purchasing  pow¬ 
er.  In  households  with  incomes  of  $35,000 
and  over.  84%  of  the  adults  read  the 
newspaper  “yesterday;”  in  households 
with  incomes  between  $25,000  and 
$35,000,  79%  read  the  newspaper 
"yesterday.” 

The  bureau  has  distributed  the  pre¬ 
sentation  to  all  its  member  newspapers 
for  use  by  their  ad  sales  staffs  with  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers.  Produced  on  9  by  12  inch 
cards,  the  presentation  is  suitable  for 
"across  the  desk”  showings.  Additional 
copies  are  available  to  bureau  members 
for  $10  each,  plus  postage. 

Times  Mirror  reports 
21%  rise  in  1980 
ad  revenues 

Advertising  revenues  for  Times  Mir¬ 
ror’s  Newspaper  Publishing  group  for  the 
four  weeks  ending  Oct.  5  were  up  8.0%  to 
$56,149,000  from  $51,978,000  for  the 
same  period  in  1979,  the  group  reports. 

For  the  ten  accounting  periods  from 
Jan.  1  through  Oct.  5,  total  advertising 
revenues  for  the  group  were 
$513,968,000.  That  figure  compares  with 
$422,215,000  for  the  same  period  last 
year,  representing  an  increase  of  21.7%. 
Excluding  the  Hartford  Conrant,  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  increased  14.6%. 
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Despotism  can  no  more 
exist  in  a  nation  until 
the  liber^  of  die  press 
be  destitQ'edythan 
the  night  can  happen 
before  the  sun  is  set. 

C.  C.  COLTON: 

LACON,  1820 


Charles  Caleb  Colton  was  an  English 
clergyman  who  shocked  many  people 
in  his  day,  with  both  his  words  and 
deeds.  Although  in  many  ways  his 
reputed  lifestyle  was  not  admirable,  he 
was  a  thinker  whose  two 
volumes  of  aphorisms 
have  lived  on.  Fortunately, 
so  has  belief  in  the  free 
press  he  supported. 

Today,  the  world  is  still 
involved  in  struggles  between 
despotism  and  the  right  to 
speak  and  print  all  shades  of 
opinion.  Here  in  the  United 
States,  these  rights  depend  on  our  First 
Amendment  —  and  on  you  in  the 
newspaper  publishing  industry  who 
exercise  its  guarantee. 


We  know  the  effort  you  expend 
and  the  care  you  take  in  fulfilling  that 
role,  because  we  have  worked  with  you 
as  a  supplier  of  newspaper  production 
systems  for  almost  a  century. 

Because  we  are  so 
much  a  part  of  your 
industry,  we  are  interested 
in  both  your  challenges 
and  your  goals.  And 
we  want  to  do  all  we  can  to 
help  you  meet  them  by 
making  sure  you  get 
dependable  equipment, 
good  service  and  innovative 
technology. 

Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100  South 
Central  Avenue,  Chicago  IL  60650. 


We're  cencerned.  We're  Reckwell-fioss. 

Rockwell 

International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  busir^ss 


An  iliumination  by  Sol  Nodel,  commissioned  by  Peters,  Griffin,  Woodward.  Inc.,  and  reprinted  with  their  permission. 


Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


Campus  recruitment  section 


On  a  recent  Sunday,  the  New  York 
Times  carried  a  tab  section  entitled 
“Careers:  Beating  Inflation”  with  the 
subtitle,  ‘National  Recruitment  Survey". 

The  section  ran  to  88  pages  and  gener¬ 
ated  over  $500,000  in  revenue,  according 
to  classified  ad  director  Jack  Guerin.  On 
the  same  day  the  paper  carried  24  stan¬ 
dard  size  pages  of  display  recruitment  ads 
in  its  usual  business  section  location. 

That  the  normal  business  section 
volume  of  recruitment  ads  was  un¬ 
affected  by  the  special  tab  section  which 
likewise  was  loaded  with  recruitment  ads 
reflects  the  careful  planning  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  develpment  of  the  “Careers” 
section,  now  in  its  second  year.  Guerin 
had  noted  that  campus  recruiting  was  in 
full  swing  in  the  middle  of  October.  He 
also  noted  that  campus  recruitment, 
which  is  an  annual  ritual  with  many  of 
America's  leading  companies,  generally 
had  a  budget  apart  from  the  regular  re¬ 
cruitment  budget  and  was  frequently 
administered  by  a  separate  personnel 
staff. 

In  a  promotional  wrap  around  of  last 
year’s  section  advertisers  were  alerted  to 
the  character  of  the  editorial  content 
which  included  articles  by  some  of  the 
Times's  financial  writers  who  surveyed 
the  career  outlook  in  various  professions 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Advertisers  were  urged  to  feature  corpo¬ 
rate  image  projection  in  their  copy  rather 
than  specfic  Job  listings. 

Ads  were  accepted  only  in  5  modular 
sizes  with  the  full  page  listings.  The  full 
page  (9  Va  “XII”)  was  priced  at  $8,080. 
with  other  sizes  ranging  down  to  a  quarter 
page  at  $2,275.  As  an  additional  sweeten¬ 
er.  a  bonus  distribution  of  100,000  copies 
was  made  to  over  100  of  the  nation's  lead¬ 
ing  universities.  Cost  of  the  distribution 
was  included  in  the  rate. 

While  the  1980  section  had  8  fewer 
pages  than  its  ‘79  counterpart.  Guerin 
said  that  almost  20  pages  had  been  cancel¬ 
led  in  the  heels  of  the  Iran/Iraq  conflict. 

Notwithstanding  the  devastation  of 
employment  advertising  over  the  last  9 
months  of  recession,  which  caused  losses 
ranging  from  15%  to  40%  in  metro  market 
papers,  the  Times  is  running  ahead  of  last 
year,  and  is  currently  7%  ahead  in  total 
classified  vs.  1979.  the  biggest  year  in  its 
history. 

borne  observers  maintain  that  such 
growth  in  the  face  of  generally  declining 
classified  around  the  country  occurs  be¬ 
cause  of  the  very  nature  of  the  paper,  its 
nature  as  one  of  the  world's  most  re¬ 
spected  newspapers  and  its  key  location. 
On  the  other  hand  a  closer  look  at  the 
innovations  developed  in  the  last  few 
years  in  classified  alone  clearly  shows 
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that  the  gains  are  by  no  means  automated. 

Take,  for  example  the  institution  of  re¬ 
gional  classified  which  is  accepted  now  in 
3  areas — New  Jersey,  Westchester/ 
Conn,  and  Long  Island.  Each  area  has 
localized  rate  and  local  telephone  access. 
Ads  in  automotive,  real  estate  and  em¬ 
ployment  are  integrated  with  their  full  run 
counterparts — right  in  the  main  market¬ 
place. 

It  all  began  in  1976  when  Guerin’s 
study  revealed  that  where  the  Times  com¬ 
pletely  dominated  the  classified  scene  in 
the  city  it  ran  a  poor  2nd  in  the  suburbs  to 
the  local  suburban  newspapers.  A  brisk 


radio  and  in-paper  promotion  program 
sparked  the  project  starting  with  the  help 
wanted  in  1976  and  currently  including 
automotive  and  real  estate,  both  classi¬ 
fied  agate  and  display. 

“Part  run  classified  will  do  2.2  million 
lines  this  year,”  Guerin  said. 

Further  innnovations  which  help  build 
linage  are  in  the  offing  among  which  will 
be  the  elimination  of  some  column  rules 
on  the  agate  pages  permitting  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  two  and  3  column  ads.  Currently, 
a  number  of  employment  agencies  who 
run  full  column  ads  side  by  side  have  their 
ads  read  across  the  column  rule — pre¬ 
senting  not  only  a  make-up  problem  but 
awkward  reading.  Cuts  and  borders  will 
not  be  accepted  on  the  classified  pages 
however,  as  Guerin  believes  that  a  “clean 
look”  is  essential  to  attract  readers  to  the 
classified  pages. 


Chicago  ad  club 
stages  contest 

Twenty-one  advertising  campaigns 
have  been  dubbed  the  “Greatest  Ideas  in 
Chicago  Advertising  History”  in  a  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club. 

The  winners  were  chosen  from  a  field 
of  more  than  150  nominations,  according 
to  John  D.  Dickman,  general  accounts  ad 
manager  for  the  Chieufio  Tribune  and 
president  of  the  Chicago  Advertising 
Club,  which  is  celebrating  its  75th 
anniversary  this  year. 

The  contest  was  held  after  the  state 
officially  proclaimed  October  “Advertis¬ 
ing  Month  in  Chicago.” 

A  special  32-page  section  was  run  in  the 
Oct.  26th  editions  of  the  Tribune  and  the 
Chieufio  Sun-Times  as  a  salute  to  the  ci¬ 
ty’s  advertising  industry.  The  section  car¬ 
ried  19  pages  of  ad  linage  from  24  ad  agen¬ 
cies.  advertisers,  media  ad  suppliers. 

The  winners  include:  “Within  the 
curve  of  a  woman's  arm.”  Odorono/J. 
Walter  Thompson;  “Keep  the  schoolgirl 
complexion,”  Palmolive  Facial  Soap/ 
Lord  &  Thomas:  “For  the  skin  you  love 
to  touch,”  Woodbury  Soap/unknown; 
“When  it  rains,  it  pours,”  Morton  Salt/ 
N.W.  Ayer  &  Son;  Invention  of  Betty 
Crocker,  Washburn-Crosby  and  Gener.il 
Mills/Blackett-Sample-McFarland; 
“Which  twin  has  the  Toni?,”  Toni  Home 
Permanent/Foote,  Cone  &  Belding;  Fib¬ 
ber  McGee  &  Molly  commercials,  Glo- 
Coat/Needham.  Louis  &  Brorby;  Big 
cake;  poster  in  print,  Pillsbury  cake  mix/ 
Leo  Burnett;  All  cereal  products.  Kel¬ 
logg's/Leo  Burnett;  “Up  in  the 
valley.  .  .  HO  HO  HO.”  Green  Giant/ 
Leo  Burnett;  “When  you  care  enough  to 
send  the  very  best,”  Hallmark  Greeting 
Cards/Foote,  Cone  &  Belding;  “Aren't 
you  glad  you  used  Dial  today,”  Dial 
Soap/Foote,  Cone  &  Belding;  Marlboro 
man/Marlboro  country,  Marlboro 
Cigarettes/Leo  Burnett;  “Kills  bugs. 


Dead,”  Raid/Foote,  Cone  &  Belding; 
“Fly  the  friendly  skies  of  United.”  Un¬ 
ited  Airlines/Leo  Burnett;  positioning  of 
the  “Uncola, “  7-Up/J.  Walter 
Thompson;  “You’ve  come  a  long  way, 
baby.”  Virginia  Slims/Leo  Burnett;  “Put 
a  tiger  in  your  tank,”  Oklahoma  Oil/Esso/ 
Needham.  Louis  &  Brorby;  “Morris  the 
Cat,”  Starkist/Nine  Lives/Leo  Burnett; 
“You  deserve  a  break  today,”  MacDo- 
nalds/Needham,  Harper  &  Steers;  and 
“Butter,”  Kraft  Parkay  Margerine/ 
Needham,  Harper  &  Steers. 

Publishers  advised  to 
lease  cable  channels 

Suburban  newspapers  should  start 
leasing  cable  channels  if  they  want  to  re- 
main  competitive,  Ernest  Olson, 
vicepresident  of  Metrovision,  Inc.  of 
Atlanta,  told  a  group  of  publishers  during 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  America’s 
advertising  conference  in  Cincinnati  last 
month. 

“Within  the  last  year,  there’s  been  a 
great  awareness  for  selling  ads  on  cable,” 
Olson  said,  adding  that  while  viewer  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  cable  television  was  cable’s 
primary  —  if  not  only  —  source  of  in¬ 
come,  national  and  local  advertising  is 
now  becoming  a  major  generator  of  re¬ 
venues. 

Pointing  out  that  cable  television  is 
now  in  20%  of  U.S.  households,  Olson 
said  that  cable  television  viewers  have 
higher  incomes,  are  better  educated, 
have  a  higher  auto  ownership,  view  more 
tv  and  include  more  teens  and  children 
than  their  non-cable  counterparts. 

The  local  advertising  revenue  potential 
from  the  four  top  national  satellite  cable 
services  alone,  said  Olson,  works  out  to 
roughly  120,000  30-second  local  spots  a 
year.  If  only  25%  of  those  spots  were  sold 
for  $10  a  spot,  an  ad  sales  staff  could 
realize  an  annual  gross  revenue  of 
$300,000.  Many  of  those  ads,  he  added, 
could  be  purchased  by  local  restaurants, 
banks,  food  and  retail  stores. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


Dear  friends  in  the  media 

The  unexpected  and  tragic  death  of  my  partner, 
Jim  Andrews,  on  October  19.  1980,  was  not  only  a 
great  personal  loss,  but  It  took  from  our  Industry  an 
editor  acknowledged  by  his  peers  as  a  creative 
genius  In  the  recognition  and  development  of 
writing  and  artistic  talent. 

Jim  was  known  and  respected  for  his  dlscoveiy 
and  launching  of  DOONESBURY  and  ZIGGY,  yet 
his  real  gift  to  the  birth  and  10-year  growth  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate  was  his  organlzatloned 
ability  to  surround  himself  with  truly  talented 
people.  Our  staff  Is  In  the  Jim  Andrews  mold, 
touched  by  the  depth  and  spirit  of  this  man.  This 
legacy  will  be  with  us  as  we  go  forward  to  meet  Jim’s 
goal:  to  make  Universal  Press  Syndicate  bigger  and 
better. 


John  P.  McMeel,  President 


Universal  Press  Syndicate 


James  F.  AwoEiEws 


This  eulocr  was  delivered  Oct  22,  1980,  at  ttie  funeral  of  James  F.  Andrews, 
by  Garry  Trudeau,  Ae  creator  of  DOONESBUBY: 


JJ I  may,  I  would  like  to  say  something  of  what 
1  Jim  meant  to  those  oj  us  who.  besides  having 
him  as  a  lovingjriend,  were  privileged  enough  to 
work  with  him  as  well 

It  is  a  relationship  not  easy  to  describe.  The  role 
of  an  editor  in  a  creator's  life  is  essentially  a 
paradox.  When  a  work  is  well-edited,  the  editor’s 
hand  is  invisible.  His  contribution  can  be  enor¬ 
mous.  yet  the  reader  is  aware  only  that  the  work  is 
seamless,  that  the flow  and  pacing  seem  right  and 
for  this,  the  creator  is  often  praised  far  beyond  his 
talents. 

It  would  not  occur  to  an  editor  as  professional  as 
Jim  Andrews  that  this  was  any  kind  oJ  injustice: 
Jim  took  enormous  pleasure  in  the  talents  he 
discovered  in  others.  If  he  could  refine  them,  give 
them  shape  and  direction,  andjlnally.flnd  them  a 
wide,  appreciative  audience,  then  he  Jelt  the 
impresario’s  pride  in  having  made  it  happen,  or 
more  precisely,  in  having  pulled  it  off. 

For  the  features  that  Jim  developed  for  his 
syndicate  had  in  common  an  element  of  risk.  No 
concept  was  too  unorthodox,  no  column  was  too 
patently  uncommercial,  no  comic  strip  was  toojar 
out  of  the  mainstream 

Jim’s  eye  was  for  offerings  that  spoke  directly  to 
the  human  experience.  Whatever  their  social  or 
political  vantage,  the  comic  strips  and  columns  he 
developed  grew  from  his  perception  that  it  uws 
possible  to  use  newspaper  features  not  only  to 
triform  and  entertain,  but  also  to  move  readers  to 
thought  and  Judgment  about  both  their  daily  lives 
and  the  larger  world  beyond. 

From  the  iconoclasm  of  Garry  Wills  to  the  gentle 
humanism  of  ZIGGY  to  the  poignancy  of  CATHY 
and  the  pungent  wit  of  TANK  McNAMARA  Jim’s 


signature  was  on  every  feature  that  originated  at 
UPS. 

There  was  no  question  that  he  did  all  this  in 
part  to  build  a  succes^ul  enterprise.  But  more 
importantly,  I  think,  both  he  and  his  partner,  John, 
worked  on  their  projects for  the  sheer  Joy  of  it  It  was 
never  exactly  a  well-kept  secret  that  Jim  had  fun 
at  his  work,  lots  of fun.  It  is  perhaps  telling  that 
editors  around  the  country  always  referred  to  Jim 
and  John  as  ’’the  boys.” 

They  brought  to  their  highly  disruptive  news¬ 
room  appearances  an  unnerving  enthusiasm  and 
brinksmanship,  and  when  they  double-teamed 
an  editor,  he  Invariably  would  sign  anything  to 
restore  order  to  his  office.  And  for  Jim  each  sale 
was  a  singular  victory  to  be  savored  and  passed 
on  to  some  grateful  creator  in  a  surprise  late  night 
phone  call 

All  of  this  and  a  great  deal  more  are  what  those 
of  us  who  were  lucky  enough  to  work  with  Jim 
celebrate  today.  During  ten  years  of  overseeing 
nearly  60 fragile  egos,  Jim  brought  out  the  best  in 
each  of  us.  Time  and  again,  his  irifluence  and 
guidance  made  the  difference  between  the 
acceptable  and  the  inspired,  between  the  ex¬ 
pected  and  the  exceptional  He  tidied  our  gram¬ 
mar,  critiqued  our  drawing,  sharpened  our 
perceptions,  gently  steered  us  clear  of  the  perils  of 
self-importance  and  always  refused  to  indulge  us 
any  meanness  or  laziness. 

And  in  the  process  he  invited  us  into  his  life  and 
he  made  us  his  friends;  he  gave  us  the  gift  <f  his 
compassion  and  humor,  a  delicate  legacy  it  is  now 
our  privilege  and  responsibility  to  cherish.  Even  as 
we  are  sad for  his  having  died,  we  are  boundlessly 
happy  for  his  having  lived. 


Anti-shoplifting  ads 
offered  by  NAB 

Shoplifting  may  lead  to  unpleasant  sur¬ 
prises. 

New  anti-shoplifting  ads,  developed  by 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  in 
cooperation  with  the  Retail  Advertiser 
Relations  Committee  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
(INAE),  use  some  strong  strategies  to 
convey  the  anti-shoplifting  message. 

In  one  ad,  the  headline  reads;  “Shop¬ 
pers:  come  in  for  a  free  portrait.”  Police 
file  photos  of  a  young  woman  are  carried 
under  the  head.  And  a  tag  line  reads: 
“Shoplifting  is  stealing  and  don't  forget 
it.” 

The  same  tag  line  appears  under  the 
photo  of  a  pair  of  handcuffs  in  an  ad 
headed;  “You'd  be  surprised  what  you 
can  pick  up  shoplifting.” 

The  new  ads  need  no  copy  blocks,  but 
for  newspapers  wishing  to  expand  on  the 
message,  one  is  provided.  It  reads: 
“Look  what  else  you  can  get.  A  free 
phone  call  to  a  lawyer.  A  chance  to  tell 
your  family  and  friends  why  you  were 
arrested  as  a  thief.  You'll  get  your  day  in 
court.  A  possible  fine  or  jail  sentence. 
Plus,  a  record  if  convicted.  When  you 
shoplift  you  can  pick  up  a  lot  more  than 
you  really  want.” 

A  third  ad  is  a  repeat  of  the  one  widely 
used  both  as  an  ad  and  a  poster  in  the  first 


anti-shop-lifting  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  supported  by  the  bureau  and 
the  INAE  nearly  ten  years  ago.  This  ad 
set  forth  the  biblical  injunction,  “Thou 
shalt  not  steal,”  in  heavy  Old  English 
style  type  over  a  smaller  copy  line  in  mod¬ 
ern  type  which  said;  “Shoplifting  is  steal¬ 
ing  and  don't  thou  forget  it.” 

Each  of  the  camera-ready  ads  in  the 
campaign  to  discourage  shoplifting  is 
available  in  a  full  page  and  a  1,000  line 
version.  Ads  are  being  distributed 
through  the  Bureau  and  the  INAE  at  $25 
the  set,  plus  postage. 

Lorillard  spends  $1.3 
million  in  weeklies 

Eor  the  first  time  in  years,  nationally 
placed  cigarette  ads  will  be  appearing  in 
weekly  newspapers  as  the  result  of  a  $l  .3 
million  advertising  investment  by  Loril¬ 
lard  through  American  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  the  advertising  subsidiary 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Association. 

The  campaign,  which  is  set  to  break 
this  month,  involves  Lorillard's  Kent  and 
Golden  Lights  brands.  The  ads  have  been 
placed  in  some  260  weekly  and  daily 
newspapers  in  29  markets.  The  ads  will 
run  every  two  weeks  for  a  total  of  26 
insertions  with  editorial  copy  in  the  form 
of  listings  of  coming  television  highlights, 
including  major  movies,  specials  and 
sports  events. 


Ad  revenues  up  7% 
for  first  9  months 

Advertising  expenditures  in  daily 
newspapers  reached!  1 1  billion  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1 980,  up  1%  over  the  same 
period  last  year,  according  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau. 

In  September,  which  had  four  Sundays 
this  year  and  five  last  year,  the  total  was 
off  by  1.9%. 

By  classification,  national  was  up 
13.5%  to  $1.7  billion;  retail  was  up  9.1% 
to  $5.9  billion;  and  classified  was  up  1%  to 
$3.5  billion. 

In  September,  1980,  national  rose  5.2% 
over  last  year;  retail  rose  0.1%  and  classi¬ 
fied  was  off  8.2%. 

The  bureau  estimates  are  based  on 
measurements  by  Media  Records  in  its 
index  cities,  plus  other  data. 

Family  Weekly  hikes 
rates,  circulation  base 

Family  Weekly  announced  it  will  in¬ 
crease  both  its  advertsing  rates  and  cir¬ 
culation  base  effective  with  its  first  issue 
of  1981. 

Ad  rates  will  rise  8.9%  in  the  Jan.  4 
issue.  The  circulation  base  of  that  issue 
will  rise  0.4%  to  12.4  million. 


WELCOME 

BOSTON  HERALD-AMERICAN 
_ TO 

SUNDAY 


A  GREAT  BUY  JUST  GOT  BETTER 

The  Sunda\^  magazine  of  the  Herald  -  American, 
covering  the  nation’s  6th  largest  market,  now  odds  its 
roto  impact  to  America’s  largest  magazine  network. 
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A  PRE-EMPTIVE  SPIKE  BY 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


The  Spike,  a  novel  that  has  been  on  the  Times  bestseller  list  for 
20  weeks,  tells  of  an  ace  reporter  whose  explosive  story  about 
Soviet  intelligence  operations  in  the  United  States  was  killed 
("spiked”  in  the  jargon  of  the  trade)  by  a  fictional  New  York 
newspaper. 

Arnaud  de  Borchgrave,  co-author  of  The  Spike,  on  October  24 
experienced  the  spiking  of  an  explosive  investigative  report  that  he 
and  Michael  Ledeen,  executive  editor  of  Washington  Quarterly, 
had  written  about  Billy  Carter,  Jimmy  Carter,  and  Libya.  The 
spiking  was  done  by  a  very  real  New  York  paper,  the  Times. 

Accuracy  in  Media  believes  the  readers  of  the  New  York  Times 
should  know  what  happened. 

De  Borchgrave,  who  recently  resigned  as  senior  editor  and  chief 
foreign  correspondent  of  Newsweek  magazine,  and  Ledeen  had 
written  a  2,000-word  article  for  the  New  Republic  which  made 
three  explosive  charges:  (1)  that  Billy  Carter  had  received  $50,000 
more  from  Libya  than  he  reported  to  the  Justice  Department  when 
he  registered  as  a  Libyan  agent;  (2)  that  while  in  Libya  Billy  Carter 
had  met  the  two  top  PLO  terrorist  Leaders,  Yasir  Arafat  and  George 
Habash;  and  (3)  that  President  Carter  had  dissuaded  President 
Sadat  of  Egypt  from  carrying  out  a  planned  attempt  to  overthrow 
Libya's  Col.  Khadafi  in  retaliation  for  Khadafi's  efforts  to 
assassinate  Sadat.  The  story  was  based  on  interviews  with  a  high- 
level  Libyan  defector,  who  is  currently  hiding  from  Khadafi's  death 
squads;  Michele  Papa,  a  Libyan  agent  in  Italy  who  arranged  Billy 
Carter's  first  Libyan  trip;  and  top  intelligence  officials  abroad. 

The  New  York  Times  Syndicate  thought  so  highly  of  the  story 
that  they  purchased  the  syndication  rights  and  put  it  on  the  wire  to 
all  the  subscribers  to  the  New  York  Times  News  Service.  The 
papers  that  wanted  to  use  it  would  have  to  pay  a  special  fee.  The 
New  York  Times  newspaper,  which  is  separate  from  New  York 
Times  Syndicate,  bought  the  story  for  $500.  But  the  Times  did  not 
run  it.  Instead,  on  October  24,  the  Times  ran  a  260-word  story  on 
page  A-34,  which  reported  that  Billy  Carter  had  denied  getting  the 
extra  $50,000  and  meeting  Arafat.  It  said  Billy  had  admitted 
having  met  George  Habash  in  Libya,  saying  the  meeting  was 
"purely  social."  The  brief  article  made  no  mention  of  the  charge 
that  President  Carter  had  intervened  with  Sadat  to  prevent  the 
attempt  to  overthrow  Khadafi. 

This  was  what  might  be  called  a  "pre-emptive  spike"  by  the 
editors  of  the  New  York  Times.  For  their  $500  they  had  acquired 
exclusive  rights  to  the  story  in  New  York  City.  That  kept  it  from 
being  picked  up  by  any  other  New  York  newspaper.  By  running  a 
story  about  the  denials  and  saying  nothing  about  the  sources  of  the 
charges,  the  Times  neutralized  the  story  not  only  in  New  York,  but 
in  many  other  cities  as  well. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  checked  with  the  New  York  Times  to  see 
what  play  they  were  giving  to  the  de  Borchgrave-Ledeen  article. 
They  were  told  that  it  was  so  small  "that  if  you  blinked  you  might 
miss  it."  They  decided  not  to  buy  the  story.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  used  the  article  as  their  lead  story  on  October 
24,  and  it  was  featured  on  the  front  page  of  papers  in  several  other 
major  cities. 

This  ad  is  run  as  a  public 
service  by  Accuracy  in 
Media,  a  citizens'  media 
watchdog  organization.  You 
can  join  AIM  and  receive  the 
AIM  Report  for  one  year  for 
only  $15.  Use  the  coupon  and 
get  a  copy  of  The  Spike  FREE. 

[The  Spike  retails  for  $12.95) 
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Other  Omissions 

On  the  same  day,  the  Times  omitted  several  other  significant 
items  of  news  about  Billy  Carter  and  a  related  burgeoning  scandal 
connected  with  Libya. 

•  The  UPl  reported  that  documents  released  by  the  special 
Senate  subcommittee  that  investigated  Billy  Carter  showed  that 
Billy  had  told  government  investigators  that  he  had  suggested  to 
President  Carter  that  the  U.S.  should  follow  "a  more  pro-Libyan 
and  a  more  pro-Arab  policy."  The  Times  reported  that  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  had  concluded  that  Billy  "had  made  no  attempt  to  influ¬ 
ence  United  States  policy  on  Libya's  behalf."  It  said  nothing  about 
his  suggestion  to  the  President. 

•  the  UPl  reported  that  the  Senate  documents  showed  that  Billy 
was  allowed  to  use  White  House  cars  to  visit  the  Libyan  embassy 
when  he  was  in  Washington.  The  Times  said  nothing  about  that. 

•  The  UPl  reported  that  Senator  Orrin  Hatch  had  declared  that 
recordings  and  other  material  in  the  possession  of  a  Senate 
Judiciary  subcommittee  showed  that  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairman  John  White  "may  have  taken  part  in  a  plot  to 
benefit  Libya  and  fugitive  financier  Robert  Vesco."  The  wire 
service  quoted  the  Utah  Republican  as  saying  that  White  is  the 
target  of  a  grand  jury  investigation  of  this  plot.  The  Times  did  not 
report  that. 

(Note:  The  UPl  also  sent  out  a  400-word  story  on  the  de 
Borchgrave-Ledeen  article  which  was  much  better  than  the  story 
written  by  the  Times  and  which  would  have  cost  them  nothing  to 
use). 

Billy  Carter's  name  also  figured  in  the  recordings  and  docu¬ 
ments  that  Senator  Hatch  referred  to,  according  to  a  front-page 
article  that  ran  in  the  Denver  Post  on  September  28.  The  Times  has 
made  no  mention  of  the  information  divulged  by  the  Denver  Post 
on  the  basis  of  its  examination  of  those  recordings  and  documents. 

What's  Going  On  Here? 

Sydney  Cruson,  vice  chairman  of  the  New  York  Times,  volun¬ 
teered  the  information  that  the  spiking  of  the  de  Borchgrave- 
Ledeen  article  was  not  related  to  the  Times'  endorsement  of 
President  Carter  two  days  later.  He  said  the  editors  did  not  know 
whom  the  Times  was  going  to  endorse.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
thought  the  way  the  story  had  been  handled  was  appropriate.  It 
really  deserved  no  more  than  a  few  paragraphs  on  page  34,  in  his 
view. 

If  so,  why  did  the  New  York  Times  Syndicate  buy  it  and  put  it  on 
the  wire? 

And  why  did  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Times  lay  out  $500  for 
a  story  that  they  did  not  intend  to  run? 

Accuracy  in  Media  believes  that  the  management  and  editors  of 
the  Times  owe  the  readers  answers  to  those  questions.  If  you  agree, 
clip  and  send  us  the  coupon  below. 

r—..........— 

I  To:  AIM,  777 14th  St.,  N  W.,  Washington,  D  C.,  20005 

I  (  )  I  agree  that  the  Times  should  explain  its  handling  of  the 
I  Billy  Carter-Libya  story.  You  may  tell  the  Times  I  said  so. 

I  (  )  Thanks  for  running  your  ad.  Enclosed  is  my  tax-deduc- 

I  tible  contribution  of  $ _ to  help  defray  the  expense. 

J  (  )  Sign  me  up  as  an  AIM  member  and  send  me  a  FREE  copy 
J  of  The  Spike  (Minimum  contribution  $1 5) 

!  (  )  Check  enclosed 

I  (  )  Charge  VISA# _ Exp _ 

I  Name _ 

■  Address  _ 

i  City,  State,  Zip _ 


Newspeople  in  the  news 


Randel  Stair,  vice  president- 
controller,  Park  Newspapers,  Inc.,  was 
promoted  to  the  additional  post  of  vice 
president-controller.  Park  Broadcasting, 
Inc.  Stair  joined  Park  Newspapers  in 
June  of  last  year,  from  Multimedia,  Inc., 
where  he  served  as  assistant  controller. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mark  d.  Lombard  is  newly  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  The  Vermont  Catholic 
Tribune,  the  newspaper  of  the  Diocese  of 
Burlington  comprising  the  state  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  Lombard  joined  the  staff  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  1979.  He  holds  both  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  and  bachelor’s  degree  in  religious 
studies  from  Syracuse  University. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Grover,  on  the  advertising 
sales  staff  of  The  Berkshire  Eoftle,  Pitt¬ 
sfield,  Mass.,  has  been  promoted  to 
advertising  manager  of  the  Bennint’ton 
(Vt.)  Banner,  another  Miller  Newspap¬ 
ers’  property.  He  succeeds  Howard 
White,  who  resigned  to  join  The  Valley 
Advocate,  Amherst,  Mass. 

*  ♦  * 

Scott  Campbell  is  the  new  circulation 
manager  for  the  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Col¬ 
umbian  and  Bob  Mitich.  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  coordinator,  becomes  cir¬ 
culation  sales  manager. 

^  ^ 

Ann  DEpRANCE.with  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times  and  Daily  Oklahoman  for  1 1  years, 
was  named  women’s  editor  to  succeed 
Joan  Gilmore,  who  resigned  to  establish 
her  own  firm.  Other  department  changes 
include;  Joy  Donovan,  from  entertain¬ 
ment  writer  for  the  Sunday  Oklahoman, 
to  cover  community  events  and  women’s 
news,  and  Helen  Ford  Sanger,  col¬ 
umnist,  to  write  a  weekly  social  activities 
column. 

*  ♦  * 

Kenneth  R.  Clark  was  appointed  Un¬ 
ited  Press  International  television  writer, 
succeeding  Joan  Hanauer.  who  held  the 
position  for  the  past  five  years.  She  takes 
over  “PeopleTalk”  and  "About  People” 
columns  developed  by  Clark. 
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Edmund  W.  Downes,  president  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  will  retire  De¬ 
cember  31  and  be  succeeded  as  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  by  Keith  L. 
McGlade.  who  became  publisher  last 
July. 

Downes,  who  joined  the  Courant  as  an 
office  boy  in  1939,  held  a  number  of  suc¬ 
cessive  posts,  becoming  president  in 
1968.  He  was  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  when  the  company  was 
bought  by  the  Times  Mirror  Co.  last  year. 

McGlade  joined  the  Courant  from  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  where  he  was 
general  manager.  He  will  retain  the  title  of 
Courant  publisher  after  he  becomes  pres¬ 
ident. 

♦  ♦  * 

JohnG.  McCullough,  recently  retired 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Bulletin,  and  Dr.  George  Gerb- 
NER.  dean  of  the  Annenberg  School  of 
Communications  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  received  honorary  doctor 
of  humane  letters  degrees  at  La  Salle  Col¬ 
lege’s  annual  Fall  Honors  Convocation  in 
Philadelphia. 

*  ♦  Jfc 

Robert J.  D’ANGELoand  M.  JaneBonia 
have  new  responsibilities  at  Parade  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.  D’Angelo,  director  of  pro¬ 
duction,  became  assistant  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president;  and  Bonia,  who  will 
continue  as  Parade’s  production  mana¬ 
ger,  assumed  additional  management  re¬ 
sponsibility,  including  production  of  the 
new  Parade  Plus  editions. 

*  *  4c 

Jim  Largo,  former  reporter  for  the  Albu¬ 
querque  Journal,  is  the  new  general  man¬ 
ager  and  editor  of  the  Navajo  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Window  Rock,  Arizona.  He 
succeeds  Virgil  Wyaco.  who  resumed  his 
former  position  as  director  of  the  Navajo 
Film  and  Media  Commission.  Largo  said 
he  would  like  to  set  up  an  organization 
similar  to  city  newspapers  with  full-time 
reporters  covering  areas  of  Navajo  life. 

4c  4c  * 

Frank  Barnecott.  former  assistant  to 
the  production  manager  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  E.xaminer,  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  general  manager  of  the  Newport 
(R.l.)  Daily  News.  He  replaces  Albert  K. 
Sherman  Jr.,  who  became  publisher. 

4c  4c 

Two  editors  have  been  promoted  at  the 
Cincinnati  E/k/h/Vcc.-Sheryl  J.  Bills. 
assistant  managing  editor/features,  to 
managing  editor,  and  Terry  Armor,  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  to  graphics  editor.  Bills  will 
supervise  most  facets  of  news  and  feature 
coverage. 

Jim  Schottelkoite  continues  as  a  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Enquirer,  with  respon¬ 
sibility  for  newsroom  administration,  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  projects,  newspaper 
design  and  Sunday  editions. 


MGl 


DEPUTY  EDITOR— Wanda  Smalls 
Lloyd  is  the  newly  appointed  deputy 
Washington  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  News  Service. 
She  has  served  as  day  editor  of  the  service 
since  1977  and  earlier  held  copy  editing 
assignments  at  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
Miami  Herald  and  Washington  Post. 
Lloyd  took  a  leave  of  absence  in  1 972  to 
teach  in  the  Columbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism  summer  prog¬ 
ram  for  minorities,  returning  to  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Evening  Bulletin  after  the  program 
ended. 

Mary  Lou  Simms  is  the  newly  appointed 
executive  editor  of  the  Accent  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle- 
Telegram.  The  department  oversees 
lifestyle  and  entertainment  news.  Simms 
moved  to  the  Chronicle-Telegram  from 
the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  where  she  was 
assistant  feature  editor. 

4c  4:  4c 

Charles  K.  Thayer  assumed  editorship 
of  the  150-year-old  weekly  £.vert'r(N.H.) 
News-Letter.  Former  editor  Harry  B. 
Thayer  III  was  elected  president  of  the 
Exeter  News-Letter  Co.,  publisher  of  10 
weekly  newspapers  in  southern  New 
Hampshire  and  northeastern  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  during  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  corporation. 

4c  4c  * 

Melvin  Carlisle,  with  the  Waco 
(Texas)  Tribune-Herald,  for  42  years,  re¬ 
tired  as  employee  relations  director.  His 
assistant,  Louise  McNair,  succeeded  Car¬ 
lisle. 

4:  4c  4: 

Robert  Sillex  was  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Springfield-Burke  News¬ 
paper  Corporation,  publisher  of  three 
northern  Virginia  weeklies:  Springfield 
Independent,  Burke  Herald  and  Fairfa.x 
Tribune. The  corporation  is  a  wholly  own¬ 
ed  subsidiary  of  the  Alexandria  Gazette 
Corporation.  Sillex  will  be  based  in  the 
main  office  at  Springfield.  He  has  been 
associated  with  the  Alexandria  Gazette 
for  17  years. 
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HEADS  TEXAS  SALES— James  R. 
Gundty  succeeds  Cliff  Clements  as  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Assaciatian's  Director, 
Promotion/Sales.  Gundry  was  with 
Branham  Newspaper  Sales  six  years  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Biloxi  (Miss.)  Sun  and 
Daily  Herald  in  1979.  He  was  advertising 
director  when  he  resigned  this  past  sum¬ 
mer.  Clements  resigned  to  become  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Big  Spring  Herald. 

Cari.ienne  Frisch,  a  recent  Mankato 
State  University  mass  communications 
graduate  and  assistant  editor  of  The 
Land,  Mankato,  Minnesota,  was  recently 
promoted  to  editor.  She  succeeds  Susan 
Torgerson.  who  moved  to  freelance 
writing. 

Kelly  J.  Boldan. a  recent  University  of 
Wisconsin  graduate,  was  named  assistant 
editor,  and  Susan  Thurston,  also  a  recent 
Mankato  State  University  mass  com¬ 
munications  graduate,  became  a  staff 
writer. 

* 

John  R.  Thomas  was  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Corpus  Christi  (Texas)  Cal¬ 
ler,  moving  from  city  editor  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  Caller's  afternoon  sister  paper,  the 
Times.  Thomas  succeeds  John  B.  Ander¬ 
son.  who  became  managing  editor/admi¬ 
nistration  and  training  for  the  Caller  and 
Times. 


Allan  A.  Siegert  was  appointed  UPI 
regional  executive  for  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  Siegert  joined  UPI  at  Atlanta  in 
1978  as  a  newscaster  and  for  the  past  year 
has  served  as  an  executive  for  UPI  cable 
television  services  for  23  states.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Stephen  Hagey.  who  will  be 
assigned  to  a  new  management  position. 

♦  ♦ 

New  appointments  to  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  bureaus  recently  announced 
include:  Allen  Houston,  who  joined  the 
Cheyenne  bureau  last  year,  was  named 
bureau  manager,  succeeding  Tom  McCla- 
HAHAN.  who  waS  reassigned  to  the  Denver 
bureau. 

Joseph  A.  Ledford  was  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Memphis  bureau,  succeeding 
Susan  White,  who  recently  became  Virgi¬ 
nia  state  editor. 

The  news  operation  in  Maine  has  been 
expanded  with  addition  of  a  new  office  in 
Portland  and  Chari.es  W.  Goldsmith  was 
appointed  manager,  reporting  to  Maine 
editor  Michael  Clancy  in  Augusta. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Melvin  BicrjS  has  moved  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  as  management  services 
manager,  and  Ron  Long  was  appointed  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  assistant 
management  services  manager.  Biggs 
joins  the  Times  from  Northrop  Corpora¬ 
tion,  where  he  was  the  industrial  en¬ 
gineering  manager.  Long,  with  the  Times 
since  1966,  most  recently  has  been  man¬ 
agement  engineer. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

James  O.  Long,  public  relations  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been 
named  promotion  and  public  affairs  man¬ 
ager,  replacing  Lester  Bridges,  who  was 
named  director  of  marketing,  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  Ruthellyn  Roguski. 
special  events  coordinator,  will  assume 
Long’s  former  duties. 

3|C  *  * 

John  Goldrick.  a  board  member  of 
Keystone  Printing  Service,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun, 
has  been  appointed  general  manager  of 
the  paper.  Goldrick  joined  Keystone  a 
year  ago  after  20  years  as  a  executive  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Tribune  Co. 
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SALES  VICE  PRESIDENT— James  E. 
Jerow  is  the  newly  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales  for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
Jerow,  who  has  been  the  Enquirer's  vice 
president  of  advertising  since  1973,  will 
be  responsible  for  all  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  operations  of  the  Enquirer,  the 
Cincinnati  Post  and  the  Kentucky  Post.  He 
joined  the  Enquirer  as  a  retail  advertising 
salesman  19  years  ago. 

John  H.  Allan,  formerly  with  the  New 
York  Times,  joined  The  Bond  Buyer,  New 
York,  as  vice  president  and  will  succeed 
John  J.  Winders  as  editor  of  Bond  Buyer 
publications  on  January  1 ,  when  Winders 
retires. 

4:  ♦  ♦ 

John  A.  Rector.  Jr.,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
was  appointed  to  a  three-year  term  on  the 
College  of  Communication  Foundation 
Advisory  Council  of  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin. 

*  *  ♦ 

Arthur  D.  MacPherson  Jr.,  formerly 
news  editor  for  T ranscript  N ewspapers  in 
Roslindale  and  West  Roxbury,  Mass., 
was  appointed  financial  writer  in  the  area 
of  corporate  communications  for  the  Put¬ 
nam  Fund  Distributors,  Inc.,  Boston. 

*  *  * 

John  P.  Mei.lo.  a  reporter  for  the  State 
House  News  Service,  Boston,  for  the 
past  nine  years,  resigned  to  move  to 
Maine. 
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U.S.  INDUSTRY  IN  TRANSITION 

Giant  GM  Awakens 


DETHOIT-The  words  of  Alex  C. 
Mair,  head  of  technical  staffs  at 
General  Motors  Corp.,  and  therefore 
a  very  high-ranking  executive,  are 
momentarily  arresting.  But  the  sen¬ 
timent  is  quickly  and  sadly  familiar. 

"I  can  tell  you  that  20  years  ago  if 
you  asked  anybody  who  was  the 
leading  automobile  company  in  the 
world,  everybody  would  have  said 
Chevrolet,  and  it  was  true.  People 
from  foreign  automobile  companies 
would  come  to  look  at  our  plants 
and  our  engineering. 


This  excerpted  article,  by  Los 
Angeles  Times  business  writer 
James  Flanigan,  is  one  in  a  scries 
of  articles  contrasting  America’s 
aging  basic  industries  with  the  na¬ 
tion’s  new,  high  technology  indus¬ 
tries,  which  are  prospering  and,  in 
many  cases,  running  well  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  In  this  article, 
Flanigan  looks  at  General  Motors 
and  its  struggle  to  keep  pace.  Flani¬ 
gan  is  one  of  31  staff  members  on 
the  Times  Business  section. 


“Recently,  though,  we've  been 
going  to  see  how  they  do  it.  We  go 
to  Japan  .  .  .  .  " 

What  changed?  Mair  has  no  real 
answer.  He  tries  to  lay  blame  on  an 
amorphous  decline  of  the  national 
spirit.  “It’s  a  national  thing,”  he 
says.  “We  got  rich  enough  to  decide 
not  to  be  the  best." 

Mair's  gloom  is  excessive.  Just  as 
the  currently  fashionable  mourning 
over  the  terminal  ills  of  American 
industry  is  premature,  so  is  Detroit’s 
view  of  the  national  spirit  more  alibi 
than  accurate.  •  .  • 

American  companies  hold  the 
leading  edge  of  technology  in  phar¬ 
maceuticals,  bio-sciences,  telecom¬ 
munications  and  practically  every¬ 
thing  to  do  with  oil  and  natural  gas. 

Still,  there  is  trouble  in  the  car 
business.  Chrysler  needed  a  bailout. 
Ford  has  been  losing  a  bundle  in 
this  country  and  even  General  Mo¬ 
tors  is  in  the  red  so  far  this  year. 
The  nation,  understandably,  is 
worried. 

The  unfamiliar  and  uncomforta¬ 
ble  realization  that  America’s  eco¬ 
nomy  is  linked  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  brought  home  every  day  by 
rising  oil  prices  or  sinking  dollar 
values.  •  •  • 

The  current  alarm  is  over  indus¬ 
trial  competitiveness.  Today’s  cry 
is,  “How  come  the  Japanese  seem  to 
do  things  better?”  All  perspective  is 
lost  and  the  nation  becomes  hypo¬ 
chondriacal.  The  true  picture  usual¬ 
ly  takes  a  while  to  emerge. 

And  the  true  picture  of  General 
Motors,  for  one,  is  that  of  an 
awakening  giant.  In  recent  years, 
GM  has  been  doing  the  right  things. 


It  may  not  admit  publicly  that  it 
made  mistakes,  but  internally  it  has 
been  saying  by  its  actions  that  past 
policies  did  not  measure  up  and  new 
ones  must  be  tried.  .  .  • 

GM  is  transforming  itself  from  a 
company  dominant  in  the  United 
States,  with  international  efforts 
best  described  as  afterthoughts,  into 
a  worldwide  supplier  of  cars. 

The  company  is  undeniably  late 
in  making  all  of  these  changes  and 
had  to  be  pushed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  into  some  of  them.  It  has  be¬ 
come  international -minded  in  the 
last  two  years,  whereas  multina¬ 
tional  companies  have  been  devel¬ 
oping  for  more  than  20  years.  •  •  • 

To  understand  what  happened, 
one  must  step  back  and  see  just 
what  General  Motors  is  and  what  it 
means  to  the  industrial  history  of 
the  world. 

First  of  all.  it  is  big— the  world’s 
largest  manufacturing  company. 
GM’s  $66.3  billion  in  sales  last  year 
was  greater  than  the  combined 
sales  of  the  top  four  foreign  auto 
makers:  Fiat,  Volkswagen,  Renault 
and  Toyota.  •  .  . 

GM  last  year  paid  its  shareholders 
$1.5  billion  in  dividends  and  still 
generated  $4.6  billion  for  reinvest¬ 
ment  in  the  business.  It  is  spending 
$40  billion  over  the  next  five  years 
to  establish  clearly  its  supremacy  in 
the  world  automobile  industry. 

The  numbers  seem  daunting,  but 
not  everybody  is  daunted  by  num¬ 
bers.  Hideo  Sugiura,  executive  vice 
president  of  Honda  Motor  Co.,  was 
quoted  recently  as  saying;  “The 
amount  of  money  they  are  spending 
really  doesn’t  bother  me.  In  any 
country  the  quality  of  products  and 
productivity  of  workers  depend  on 
management.  When  Detroit 
changes  its  management  system, 
we’ll  see  more  powerful  American 
competitors.” 

Strong  words,  and  attacking  GM’s 
special  pride— it’s  management 
system.  Before  GM  was  a  leading 
maker  of  cars  it  had  to  become  a  tri¬ 
umph  of  management  science— the 
modern  discipline  that  author  Peter 
F.  Drucker  calls  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  of  this  century  to 
the  history  of  the  world.  *  •  • 

Business  management  was  much 
more  catch-as-catch-can  when  the 
modern  GM  was  formed  in  1920.  At 
that  time.  General  Motors  was  five 
entrepreneurial  companies,  each  in¬ 
vesting  in  its  own  way.  The  lack  of 
organization  almost  brought  the  lot 
into  bankruptcy  in  the  postwar 
slump  of  1920.  Members  of  the  Du¬ 
Pont  family,  of  Delaware  and  che¬ 
micals,  and  a  45-year-old  engineer 
named  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Jr.  organized 
modern  GM  out  of  that  chaos. 

Sloan,  who  died  in  1966,  told  in  his 
book,  “My  Years  With  General  Mo¬ 
tors.”  how  he  struck  a  balance  by 


devising  a  central  office  to  control  corporations  like  IBM  were  devel-  only  served  up  what  the  public  to  remake  every  other  vehicle  we 

the  five  semi -autonomous  divisions.  oping  Ulent  of  whatever  nationality  wanted.  But  their  reference  is  to  a  manufactured,  to  start  at  the  top 

An  accounting  master  named  Don-  to  work  in  the  global  market.  scant  year  or  two— nobody’s  idea  of  and  take  the  whole  thing  down.’;  .  . 

aldson  Brown,  who  came  to  GM  The  most  successful  automobile  the  long  term.  Those  cars  became  the  genesis  of 

from  DuPont,  developed  an  intri-  company  outside  the  United  SUtes  One  reason  for  this,  although  not  a  commitment  by  GM  i^lated  no 

cate  system  of  financial  controls,  today  is  Ford,  not  GM.  It  is  Ford  be-  explaining  all  of  GM’s  moves,  could  more,  to  build  a  world  car-a  single 
assigning  to  each  division  an  ex-  cause  during  the  1960s.  Aijay  Mil-  be  that  GM  execuUves  are  awarded  style  of  automobile  for  every  mar- 

pected  return  on  investment,  de-  ler,  then  president  of  Ford,  bonuses  based  on  the  current  year’s  ket  in  the  world.  GM’s  "J”  cars,  as 

pending  on  its  special  circum-  integrated  the  company  s  domestic  profits.  ’These  bonuses  sometimes  they  are  now  named,  will  debut 

stances.  and  international  operations— pre-  equal  a  year’s  salary.  'This  is  basic  next  spring  in  the  United  States,  in 

This  system  of  differential  expec-  cisely  the  move  made  by  GM  in  policy.  Eurt^  and  in  Japan  where  Isuzu 

tations  fit  right  into  the  grand  1978.  •  •  •  Now,  no  GM  executive  will  admit  Motors— 35%  owned  by  GM— will 

strategy  that  Sloan  perfected  later  Miller  abolished  Ford’s  interna-  to  thinking  short-term  just  because  carry  the  battle  to  the  Japanese  on 

in  the  1920s-that  of  five  different  tional  division,  the  corporate  of  the  money.  But  it  would  be  hu-  their  home  ground..  .  . 

car  makes,  selling  in  five  different  pigeonhole  in  which  all  "foreign”  man  nature  to  do  so.  and  the  fact  re-  Years  of  comparaUve  lack  of  in¬ 
price  ranges  to  meet  what  he  per-  matters  were  dealt  with. .  .  .  mains  that  "more  car  per  car”  was  novation  now  ended,  every  one  of 

ceived  to  be  a  national  market  seg-  It  was  a  move  of  good  manage-  undeniably  a  good,  money-making  GM’s  gasoline-powered  1981  cars 

mented  by  income  and  taste.  We  ment.  The  result  today  is  that  strategy  for  the  short  term.  carries  a  microprocessor  ( micro- 

know  the  five,  of  course,  as  Chevro-  Ford’s  international  operations  are  High-powered  "muscle”  cars  sold  computer)  in  the  engine  to  control 

let,  Pontiac,  Oldsmobile,  Buick  and  making  the  profits  that  are  saving  well  in  the  1960s.  Detroit  (GM  with  fuel  usage  and  emissions.  For  Japa- 

Cadillac.  The  company  made  more  the  company,  which  is  losing  money  the  Chevrolet  Corvair)  brought  out  nese  cars  such  innovations  are  a 

money  on  each  Cadillac  but  sold  domestically.  its  first  “small”  cars  in  1960— to  year  or  two  away.  ••  • 

fewer  of  them,  less  money  on  each  But  because  of  the  lack  of  such  a  check  the  advance  of  the  Volkswa-  GM  is  spending  $3  biUion  to  build 

Chevrolet  but  sold  them  in  great  management  move,  GM’s  perspec-  gen  Beetle— but  soon  caused  them  or  remodel  six  assembly  plants  in 

volume.  j  skewed  so  that  it  fail^  to  to  grow  in  size,  weight  and  expen-  the  United  States,  J2  billion  more  to 

By  1926  GM  passed  Ford  in  sales  adapt  to  changed  market  circum-  sive  options.  build  new  car  and  engine  produc- 

and  was  never  after  that  less  than  stances  back  home  in  the  States.  Miller  explains  in  terms  of  Ford  tion  facilities  in  Spain  and  Austria. 

Americas  No.l  automobile  compa-  One  failing,  in  short,  led  to  another.  Motor,  which  he  ted,  why  Detroit’s  One  reason  it  is  losing  money  this 

provided  the  in  the  195()s  and  ’60s  the  great  automakers  so  long  seemed  to  abhor  year  is  the  level  of  expenditure  to 

Model  T,  a  basic,  low-cost  vehicle.  growth  markets  for  the  automobile  the  small  car:  "Cannibalism  is  the  ensure  its  supremacy  tomorrow. 

But  the  market  moved  away  from  were  in  Europe  and  Japan.  Restric-  term  used,”  Miller  says.  "Someone  This  is  also  Murphy’s  retirement 

him  to  the  higher-priced  GM  cars,  tions  held  GM  and  other  American  comes  in  to  buy  a  Ford  and  they  buy  year.  His  successor  has  already 

which  offered  style  and  color.  It  was  manufacturers  out  of  the  Japanese  a  Pinto— you  not  only  make  less  been  announced— Roger  B.  Smith, 

a  lesson  the  world  automobile  busi-  market  but  GM’s  own  inactivity  money  on  the  car  you  sell,  but  you  GM  will  probably  report  a  loss  for 

ness  never  forgot.  prevented  it  from  taking  full  advan-  have  to  think  about  the  profit  you  the  whole  year.  Does  that  bother 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  GM  was  the  tage  of  the  other.  It  missed  out  on  lose  on  the  LTD  you  don’t  sell.  Murphy?  "We’re  not  in  business  for 

model  corporation  Drucker  wrote  the  growth  markets.  •  *  •  'There’s  a  substitution  effect”.  •  .  today,  or  for  just  tomorrow.  We’re 

about  in  1945  in  his  pioneering  book  GM  was  therefore  left  with  the  Of  course,  a  child  can  see  that  if  in  business  forever.” 

on  management,  “Concept  of  a  Cor-  U.S.  market,  which  by  1960,  with  you  had  a  growing  market  you  So  what  of  Sugiura  of  Honda’s 

poration”?  GM’s  superior  organiza-  one  car  on  the  road  for  every  three  might  hope  to  sell  both  small  and  statement  that  unless  Detroit 

tion  and  production  abilities  had  Americans,  had  come  close  to  big  cars.  But  the  U.S.  automakers,  changes  its  management  system  he 

helped  win  the  war;  it  was  the  very  saturation.  That  means  that  car  GM  in  particular,  did  not  have  a  has  nothing  to  fear  from  American 

symbol  of  American  success.  sales  were,  in  effect,  largely  re-  growing  market.  products?  He  is  referring  to  the 

But  by  the  late  1950s  Drucker  placement  sales.  In  a  replacement  Poi-  although  Toyota,  Datsun  and  well -publicized  higher  productivity 

was  no  longer  calling  GM  the  model,  market,  a  company’s  sales  and  later  Honda  initially  offered  truly  of  Japanese  workers  (absenteeism 

because  it  was  not  changing  as  the  earnings  could  grow  with  the  in-  small  cars,  their  stragegy  emerged  costs  GM  $1  billion  a  year,  says  its 

world  was  changing.  Today  the  crease  in  population— under  2%  a  in  the  lOTOs  as  one  of  offering  the  personnel  chief). 

Austrian-born  management  expert  year-or  to  the  extent  it  could  take  customer  a  variety  of  models  and  Once  again,  the  surprising  truth  is 

IS  impatient  with  most  criticism  of  sales  from  competitors  or  to  the  ex-  price  ranges.  The  Japanese,  using  that  GM  has  been  changing  its  plant 

GM,  finding  it  superficial.  But  he  tent  it  could  extract  a  higher  per-  Sloan’s  original  strategy,  were  out  management  practices.  It  is  a  slow 

does  identify  two  basic  mistakes,  unit  price  from  the  customer.  to  displace  the  company  Sloan  had  process,  admits  Stephen  Fuller,  vice 

One  is  that  the  company  "has  been  The  last  approach,  an  adaptation  built.  The  difference  in  Toyota’s  president  for  personnel  administra- 

dead  from  the  neck  up  in  public  re-  of  the  original  Sloan  marketing  sys-  family  of  cars  is  that  all  along  the  lion  and  development  "We  are 

lations”  since  the  1937  sit-down  tern,  proved  to  be  the  U.S.  automo-  line  they  were  smaller  than  the  trying  to  give  people  in  General 

strikes,  when  the  United  Auto  bile  industry’s  strategy  for  the  American  automobiles  And  that  Motors  new  dimensions  of  responsi- 

Workers  occupied  a  GM  plant  until  1960s.  It  was  called  "more  car  per  suited  the  American  Uste  as  the  bility,  so  that  they  wUl  be  more  re- 

the  company  agreed  to  negotiate  car.”  It  is  summed  up  pithily  by  a  19705  brought  a  new  emphasis  to  sponsible.”  he  says.  What  that 

recognition  of  the  union..  .  .  former  top  auto  executive:  "You  put  energy.  means  in  plain  English  is  that  GM  is 

GM’s  grand  opacity  in  speaking  in  a  clock  that  costs  $10  and  charge  -pbe  American  car  makers  had  to  trying  to  build  up  iu  employees’ 

about  itself  may  have  hurt  it  in  sev-  $30  for  it.”  respond,  both  to  meet  the  Japanese  self-respect  by  showing  its  em- 

eral  ways— most  notably  in  its  re-  The  overseer  of  the  strategy  at  threat  and  to  meet  U.S.  fuel  stan-  ployees  that  the  management  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  rise  of  consumerism  in  GM  in  the  late  1950s  was  still  Sloan  dards  And  to  its  credit  GM  was  the  spects  them, 

the  1960s.  The  company  today  is  himself.  He  remained  as  honorary  company  above  all  that  did  respond  Bluntly  that  is  it.  says  Fuller,  who 

bending  great  efforu  to  attract  the  chairman  until  his  death,  at  91.  in  -starting  with  a  decision  made  in  was  brought  into  GM  in  1971  from 

bnghter  young  graduates  to  work  1966.  And  his  influence,  say  men  1974  to  “downsize”  all  its  cars.  Harvard  to  help  implement  the 

for  it.  The  years  of  poor  public  im-  who  know,  discouraged  fundamen-  Thomas  Murphy,  who  joined  GM  in  company’s  quality-of-life  program, 

age  make  that  difficult.  tal  changes  by  GM  until  recent  1933  straight  out  of  the  University  The  company  is  solving  the  prob- 

But  the  other  mistake  cited  by  years. ...  of  Illinois,  recalls  that  time  with  lem,  he  explains,  by  breaking  work 

Drucker  is  far  more  central  and  se-  Considering  the  market  changes  emotion:  units  into  teams  of  12  or  so.  giving 

rious.  It  is  nothing  less,  he  says,  of  the  1960s— the  rise  of  consumer  "Back  in  1974,  people  thought  the  individuals  more  responsibility.  He 

than  "a  grievous  and  total  misread-  demands  for  quality,  the  fall  of  De-  automobile  industry  had  had  it  reports  that  absenteeism  is  down 

ing  of  the  world  economy.”  After  troit’s  reputation  for  quality,  the  ....  But  God  bless  him,  my  pre-  from  12%  to  1%.  scrappage  rates 

the  war,  following  some  debate  on  advent  of  the  Japanese  force  in  the  decessor  (Richard  Gerstenberg,  have  been  reduced  and  productivity 

whether  the  company  should  even  early  1970s— it  has  been  a  mystery  chairman  from  1972  to  1974)  made  a  has  increased  dramatically  in  plants 

bother,  GM  resuscitated  Adam  Opel  why  the  management  system  de-  big  decision  ....  where  quality  of  work  life  has  been 

AG,  the  German  automobile  compa-  vised  by  Sloan  failed  to  respond  ^’We  made  a  decision  at  that  time  implemented,... 

ny  it  had  acquired  in  1927.  But  from  more  quickly.  That  it  responded  to  bring  two  vehicles  into  our  Clearly,  the  message  is.  GM  is 

that  time  until  1978  it  left  Opel  to  slowly  shows  that  systems  run  cor-  product  array— the  (?hevette,  lower  changing.  And  just  as  it  takes  time 

run  pretty  much  as  a  German  car  porations  only  up  to  a  point;  human  in  size  and  weight  than  anything  we  for  the  United  States  to  adapt  to  a 

company,  with  overseers  sent  out  beings  are  the  real  management.  had  made  up  to  that  time— and  the  changing  world,  so  it  takes  time  for 

from  Detroit.  It  did  not  integrate  its  When  GM  executives  are  criti-  Seville,  designed  to  take  on  the  one  of  its  symbolic  institutions  to  do 

international  and  domestic  business.  cized  for  failing  to  respond  to  mar-  Mercedes  and  those  other  luxury  so.  The  loudly  proclaimed  funeral  of 

GM  played  Fortress  America  just  ket  changes  during  that  period,  imports.  U.S.  industrial  vitality  will  have  to 

at  the  time  when  farsighted  their  stock  response  is  that  they  "And  we  also  launched  a  program  be  postponed. 
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Ceremonies 
mark  opening 
of  API  wing 

Board  chairman  Katharine  Graham  of 
the  Washington  Post  Co.  (October  25) 
helped  dedicate  an  addition  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute  Building  in  Reston, 
Va.,  saying  she  hoped  discussions  in  the 
new  structure  will  provide  “ideas  to  help 
newspaper  survive  and  prosper  in  the 
new  information  age.” 

Speaking  in  a  plastic  tent  withstanding 
heavy  winds  and  rain  outside  the  new 
building,  Mrs.  Graham  reminded  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  assemblage  that  newspapers 
have  measured  up  to  the  competition  of 
radio  and  television  in  the  past  and  can 
certainly  face  up  to  the  challenge  of  the 
new  technologies  that  prove  we  are  no 
longer  “in  the  newspaper  business,  but  in 
the  information  business.” 

Mrs.  Graham  said:  “We  have  all  heard 
the  ominous  warnings  of  how  some  of  our 
nation’s  largest  railroad  companies  failed 
because  they  viewed  themselves  as  being 
in  the  railroad — and  not  in  the  transporta¬ 
tion  business.  Implicit  in  this  is  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  as  times  changed,  there  was 
something  inevitable  about  the  demise  of 
railroads,  and  that  there  is  the  same  inevi¬ 
tability  about  the  decline  of  newspaper.” 

She  went  on  to  say  that,  had  the  rail¬ 
roads  expanded  into  new  areas  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s,  they  might  well  have 
created  new  profit  centers,  then  pointed 
out  how  some  companies  owning  news¬ 
papers  have  found  highly  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  by  moving  into  cable  and  other  new 
technologies. 

The  challenge  facing  newspapers,  she 
said,  is  to  “investigate  the  new  technolo¬ 
gies,”  keeping  abreast  of  new  develop¬ 
ments  and  taking  advantage  of  new  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities.  At  the  same  time,  she 
cautioned  against  getting  so  swept  up  in 
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technology  that  we  neglect  the  newspap¬ 
er  that  has  so  well  “served  the  American 
people  and  the  cause  of  democracy.” 

Mrs.  Graham  went  on:  “1  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  newspapers  can  be  a  stronger 
force,  more  vital  to  their  readers  in  1990 
or  the  year  2000,  than  they  are  today.  But 
they  will  have  to  adapt  to  a  changing  com¬ 
petitive  environment.  .  .  It  is  going  to 
require  that  we  make  more  of  a  commit¬ 
ment  than  ever  before  to  improving  our 
newspaper. 

“It  is  going  to  take  wisdom — the 
shared  wisdom — of  the  information 
gatherers,  processors  and  distributors  if 
newspapers  are  going  to  adapt  to  chang¬ 
ing  times  and  prosper.  That  is  why,  as  we 
look  to  the  future,  we  are  certain  to  in¬ 
creasingly  value  the  unique  role  played  in 
our  world  by  API.” 

Mrs.  Graham  then  touched  on  the 
agenda  facing  various  executives  of  a 
newspaper. 

Managing  editors,  she  said,  must  adjust 
the  information  mix.  “As  other  informa¬ 
tion  sources  proliferate,  what  will  readers 
want  from  newspapers,  and  what  will 
newspapers  be  best  equipped  to  provide? 
Will  hard  news  become  the  domain  of 
other  media,  with  newspapers  left  in¬ 
creasingly  to  focus  on  interpretation  ?  Are 
more  service  pieces  central  to  the  future 
of  newspapers,  or  are  they  best  left  to 
some  other  medium?” 

Mrs.  Graham  saw  television  increasing 
the  importance  of  newspapers  as  a  local 
information  medium,  something  the 
newspaper  can  do  better  than  any  other 
medium.  In  that  fact,  she  saw  the  agenda 
for  the  city  editor. 

With  advertising  linage  decreasing, 
Mrs.  Graham  pictured  the  job  of  the 
advertising  manager  as  improving  the 
way  advertising  is  sold,  especially  with 
the  threat  of  a  predicted  10  to  15%  loss  in 
classified  linage  to  electronic  video  dis¬ 
plays  by  1990.  Then.  too.  she  said,  cir¬ 
culation  managers  must  halt  circulation 
declines,  find  better  delivery  methods 
and  get  the  newspaper  into  more  homes. 

Mrs.  Graham  was  introduced  by 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  who — besides 
being  chairman  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times — is  a  member  of  the  API 
board  of  directors. 

After  remarks  by  API  board  chairman 
Howard  H.  (Tim)  Hays,  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press 
and  Enterprise,  API  vicechairman  Wil¬ 
liam  O.  Taylor,  Boston  Globe  publisher, 
presented  a  plaque  honoring  the  API  ser¬ 
vice  of  J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  of  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers,  who  served  API. 
first  as  associate  director  and  then  as 
director  from  1947  until  1967. 

The  dedication  ceremonies  were  plan¬ 
ned  by  Malcolm  F.  Mallette,  API  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Development,  with  current  API 
director  Frank  Quine  serving  as  presiding 
I  officer. 


3rd  Vancouver 
daily  possible, 
says  Southam 

The  president  of  Southam  Inc.  in¬ 
formed  the  employes  of  Pacific  Press  Ltd. 
that  the  company  not  only  expects  to  con¬ 
tinue  publishing  two  newspapers  in  Van¬ 
couver,  British  Columbia  but  is  consider¬ 
ing  bringing  out  a  third  daily  in  the  city. 
Pacific  Press  publishes  the  Vancouver 
Province  and  Sun. 

“It  is  our  expectation  that  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  two  newspapers  in  Van¬ 
couver,”  Southam’s  president,  Gordon 
N.  Fisher  stated.  “This  is  a  big  and  grow¬ 
ing  market,  prosperous  enough  to  sustain 
two  papers.  It  may  also  sustain  a  third 
newspaper.  We  want  to  be  free  as  any¬ 
body  else  is  to  start  one  if  we  are  satisfied 
there  is  a  real  market  for  it.” 

Fisher  defended  Southam’s  buying  out 
of  Thomson  Newspaper’s  50%  interest  in 
Pacific  Press  Ltd.  to  give  his  company 
100%  ownership. 

“When  there  was  a  disagreement  about 
policy,  there  was  no  way  to  resolve  it.” 
he  explained.  “Now  we  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  provide  sharp  lines  of  authority 
and  responsibility  that  can  clear  up  some 
of  the  difficulties.” 

Fisher,  who  is  great  grandson  of  the 
company’s  founder,  contended  em¬ 
ployees  were  wrong  in  looking  on  South¬ 
am  as  just  a  “family  publishing  empire.” 

“While  it  is  true  my  relatives  still  hold  a 
significant  piece  of  the  company’s  shares, 
approximately  40%,  it  is  also  true 
thousands  of  other  investors  now  have  a 
stake  in  our  success,”  he  said. 

Fisher  explained  the  registered  share- 
holders  of  Southam  represent 
“thousands  of  individual  investors.” 

He  stated,  “Included  are  every  citizen 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  through  the 
Quebec  pension  plan,  every  employee  of 
CNR  ((Tanadian  National  Railroad), 
whose  pension  fund  has  invested  large 
amounts;  a  huge  piece  is  held  by  the 
Royal  Trust  Co.  on  behalf  of  untold  num¬ 
bers  of  pensioners,  family  trusts,  estates, 
and  others.” 

Fisher  added  Pacific  Press  employees 
“took  advantage”  of  Southam’s  interest 
free  loans  for  stock  purchases  to  buy  a 
total  of  9,126  shares  worth  $353,632 
(Canadian).  The  book  value  of  the  shares 
is  based  on  the  September  12  stock  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  $38.75. 

In  an  interim  report  to  stocholders, 
Fisher  noted  that  costs  associated  with  he 
August  27  closing  of  the  Winnipeg;  Tri¬ 
bune  totalled  $4.65  million. 

Jobson  is  the  name 

The  last  name  of  Thomas  W.  Jobson 
was  misspelled  in  Editor  &  Pubi  ishfr  for 
October  4  on  page  40. 
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Highlight  Dots  On  Napplate  H  S 
80x  Scanning  Electronic  Microscope 


Quality. 

the  NAPPdUference. 

When  a  newspaper  selects  NAPP  photopolymer  plates,  it's  the  result  of 
a  close-up  look.  Not  just  at  the  plates  themselves,  but  at  what  goes 
into  making  them. 

NAPP  premanufactures  millions  of  plates  a  year.  And  each  of  them  is 
subject  to  the  same  rigid  standards  of  quality  control.  Constant  monitoring 
of  our  highly-automated  production  process  assures  our  customers  of 
consistent  performance.  Whether  they  use  Super-H®  pattern  plates,  the 
popular  Napplate®  with  its  aluminum  substrate,  or  the  steel-backed 
Napplate  II S®,  designed  for  use  with  magnetic  saddles. 

All  NAPP  plates  feature  unique  tap- water  washout,  eliminating  the  use 
of  hazardous  chemicals  and  insuring  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  production  workers,  lust  one  more 
reason  why  NAPP  is  the  choice  of  more  letterpress 
newspapers  than  any  other. 

Quality.  It's  what  sets  NAPP  apart  from  the  rest. 


lUAPP 

Letterpress  plates  making  headlines  around  the  world. 


NAPP  Systems  (USA),  Inc.,  360  So.  Pacific,  San  Marcos,  CA  92069,(714)744-4387. 
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One  of  the  secrets  to  cutting  unnec¬ 
essary  waste  is  to  use  Huberset  , 
offset  news  ink.  Huberset  has  ^ 

been  specially  designed  for  the 
newspaper  industry  to  give  you  the.  t 
quickest  start-ups . . .  time  after  time. 

A  unique  formulation  creates  an 
“extended  tolerance  range”  which  ’ 
maintains  ink/water  balance  from 
start  to  finish  of  the  run. 

All  of  this  means  less  press  down 

tlmapTilTilTmiTn  pi^er  WSS^e]^ 

improved  mileage  and  increased 
economy. 

Add  to  this,  highly  dependable 
delivery  with  skilled  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  service  and  you  have  all 
the  reasons  why — 

Huberset  is  the 
smart  choice! 


entire  nation 


for  further  Information 
contact 


J.  M.  Huber  Corp., 
Ink  Division 
Thornall  Street 
Edison,  N.J.  08817 
(201)  549-8600 
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Stauffer  dailies  move  into  new 
32,000  sq.  foot  facility 


After  60  years  in  the  same  location,  the 
Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner  moved 
into  a  new  32,000  square  foot  facility.  The 
daily  is  a  member  of  Stauffer  Com¬ 
munications  of  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Cost  of  the  new  plant  was  about  $1.7 
million  and  doubles  the  operating  space 
permitting  all  departments  to  work  on  one 
floor  with  the  exception  of  the  press  and 
mail  rooms  which  are  located  on  a  lower 
floor. 

The  interior  of  the  plant  features  an 
open-room  design  in  which  there  are  vir¬ 
tually  no  walls  or  partitions  dividing  the 
various  departments.  Editorial  and 
advertising  departments  adjoin  each 
other  while  business  and  circulation  per¬ 
sonnel  are  grouped  together  in  another 
area.  The  production  department  is  con¬ 
cealed  from  other  departments  and  public 
view  by  two  walls. 

Location  of  the  new  plant  is  about  four 


The  first  of  six  electronic  copy  proces¬ 
sing  systems  from  the  Harris  Composi¬ 
tion  Systems  division  has  been  shipped  to 
De  Gelderlander,  Nijmegen,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  for  installation.  This  order  was  the 
largest  single  order  for  the  Harris  divi¬ 
sion. 

The  newspaper  is  part  of  N.V.  Audet,a 
Dutch  printing  and  publishing  group 
which  signed  a  $7.3  million  contract  in 
May  of  this  year  for  the  Harris  systems. 

The  initial  shipment  consisted  of  a 
model  2565  copy  processing  system  with 
1700  series  editing  terminals,  2220  display 
ad  layout  systems  and  7000  series  CRT 
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blocks  from  the  old  building  and  is  still 
near  Independence’s  historic  downtown 
square. 

Masthead  Inc.,  of  Albuquerque,  N.M., 
moved  the  Examiner’s  six-unit  Goss 
Urbanite  press  in  June  at  a  cost  of 
$35,000.  The  move  took  approximately 
two  weeks  and  was  conducted  in  two 
phases  so  the  papers  were  able  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  at  least  one  half  of  the  press  at 
all  times.  Stauffer’s  six-day  paper  the 
Blue  Springs  (Mo.)  Examiner  is  also 
printed  at  the  new  facility. 

The  balance  of  the  newspaper’s  opera¬ 
tions  was  moved  on  a  weekend  in  mid- 
July. 

In  addition  to  the  two  daily  newspap¬ 
ers,  the  plant  also  prints  the  Raytown 
(Mo.)  Post,  Raytown  (Mo.)  Door  Post 
shopper, the  Topeka,  Kan.,  Capital- 
Journal’s  weekly  TV  Time,  Examiner’s 
TV  Time  and  several  retail  store  inserts. 


typesetters. 

Harris  display  ad  layout  systems  and 
CRT  typesetters  also  have  been  shipped 
to  Audet  newspapers  in  Breda  and  Maas¬ 
tricht. 

Upon  completion  of  the  six  installa¬ 
tions,  each  of  Audet’s  newspapers  will 
have  total  editing,  wire,  display  advertis¬ 
ing  and  typesetting  capabilities. 

The  system  network  will  permit  direct, 
two-way  exchange  of  editiorial  and  wire 
copy  between  the  newspapers  which  are 
located  in  Arnhem,  Breda,  Maastricht, 
Nijmegen,  Roermond  and  Venlo. 


Small  copy  system 
online  to  CRTronic 

Mycro-Tek  of  Wichita,  Kansas  has  de¬ 
veloped  an  online  system  for  small  week¬ 
ly  or  daily  newspapers  that  combines 
Mycro-Comp  1000  copy  processing  hard¬ 
ware  and  Mergenthaler’s  CRTronic  desk¬ 
top  digital  direct-entry  typesetter. 

The  online  system  is  expandable  and 
may  include  one  or  more  'VDTs,  a  con¬ 
troller,  a  dual  disk  drive,  an  online  type¬ 
setter  interface  and  CRTronic  typesetter. 

The  system  performs  interactively 
allowing  use  of  both  the  CRTronic  and 
Mycro-Comp  keyboards.  VDTs  have 
16K  memories  with  a  total  of  540,000 
characters  of  online  storage  in  the  system 
configuration.  The  CRTronic’s  two  mini¬ 
disk  drives  hold  diskettes  for  programs, 
fonts,  and  other  storage  with  320,000 
characters  of  total  storage.  The  typeset¬ 
ter  has  automatic  hyphenation  and  justi¬ 
fication  and  14  programmable  memory 
keys.  A  digitized  master  font  provides 
type  in  point  sizes  from  4  to  72  points  in 
1/iOth-point  increments  and  fonts  can  be 
expanded,  condensed  and  slanted.  Speed 
of  the  typesetter  is  40  lines  a  minute  with 
line  lengths  up  to  45  picas. 

Quarter-fold  unit 
also  adds  labels 

Stepper  Associates  of  Olathe,  Kansas, 
has  designed  a  unit  for  newspapers  that 
are  mailing  (Total  Market  Coverage)  pub¬ 
lications  by  third  class  mail.  Postal  reg¬ 
ulations  require  these  TMC  publications 
to  be  quarter-folded,  according  to  the 
company. 

If  these  publications  are  directed  to  a 
select  group  of  people  like  non¬ 
subscribers,  they  are  address  labeled. 

The  company’s  new  unit  is  called  a 
Quarter-Folder/Addresser(QF/AD). 
When  the  Avery  labeling  head  (on  the 
unit)  is  turned  on,  it  can  quarter-fold  and 
address  label  papers.  Sections  of  a  paper 
can  be  assembled  by  a  QF/AD  that  has 
two  or  three  feed  stations.  These  sections 
can  be  a  combination  of  tabloids  and 
broadsheets. 

Finished  papers  are  conveyed  from  the 
Avery  labeling  head  and  as  they  are  con¬ 
veyed,  they  can  be  sorted  and  gathered 
for  bundling. 

A  Fold’n  Tie  attachment  is  attached  to 
a  QF/AD,  papers  can  be  folded  and  tied 
instead  of  quarter-folded  and  labeled. 
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STAUFFER  COAAMUNICATIONS'  new  plant  in  Independence,  Mo.  The 
facility  prints  two  dailies  and  a  number  of  other  publications  in  the  two  level 
structure. 


Audet  daily  gets  Harris  system 


Voice-activated  units 
ready  by  1983 

International  Resource  Development, 
a  market  research  and  product  planning 
company,  has  released  a  1 70-page  report 
indicating  faster-than-expected  progress 
in  the  development  of  speech  recognition 
technology. 

The  study  states  that  by  1983,  voice- 
activated  typewriters  will  be  commercial¬ 
ly  available  and  by  the  end  of  the  decade, 
the  systems  will  be  in  widespread  use. 

The  IRD  report  predicts  a  competitive 
battle  to  develop  among  IBM,  Xerox,  and 
Matsushita  for  dominance  of  the  market 
in  the  mid-l980’s,  and  further  predicts 
that  “more  than  one  million  typists  and 
secretaries  will  be  redeployed-or  unem- 
ployed-as  a  result  of  the  new  machines.” 

The  IRD  study  states  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  versions  of  the  voice-activated  type¬ 
writer  will  correctly  recognize  about  95% 
of  typical  business  English  as  spoken  by 
the  average  executive.  The  IRD  resear¬ 
chers  believe  the  recently-announced 
IBM  Displaywriter  product  will  form  the 
basis  for  an  expanded  family  of  word  pro¬ 
cessing  devices,  including  speech  recog¬ 
nition  equipment. 

According  to  the  report,  the  English 
language  is  replete  with  examples  of 
homonyms  and  other  features  which 
make  1 00%-accurate  machine- 
recognition  almost  impossible.  However, 


the  report  states,  the  IBM  Displaywriter 
with  a  50,000  word  vocabulary  has  “most 
of  the  programming”  to  recognize  possi¬ 
ble  homonyms  and  highlight  them  for 
possible  correction. 

Also  included  in  the  report  are  predic¬ 
tions  of  rapidly-increasing  use  of  speech 
recognition  and  voice  synthesis  in  home 
appliances  and  consumer  products,  in¬ 
cluding  the  imminent  introduction  of 
voice-recognition  on  tv  channel  tuners 
and  automobile  ignition  locks. 

The  study  can  be  purchased  for  $985 
from  IRD,  30  High  St., Norwalk,  Conn. 
06851. 

Weekly  to  install 
small  computer 

The  weekly  Spanish  newspaper  of  San¬ 
ta  Rosa,  New  Mexico,  Santa  Rosa  News, 
has  signed  an  agreement  with  Ohio  Scien¬ 
tific  of  Aurora,  Ohio,  for  a  custom  com¬ 
puter  system.  The  Ohio  firm  makes  per¬ 
sonal  and  small  business  computer  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  computer  system  for  the  2,000  cir¬ 
culation  weekly  is  being  designed  for  the 
newspaper  as  well  as  local  office  supply 
stores  and  other  local  businesses.  Time 
on  the  system  will  also  be  made  available 
for  local  government  units  such  as  the 
City  of  Santa  Rosa. 

Darrel  Freeman,  publisher  of  the  week¬ 
ly,  said  he  expects  the  system  to  be  in 
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single  source  responsibility. 

To  solve  your  mailroom  problems- 


MAILROOMS  —  our  ONLY  business 


A  Stream  Conveyors-2 
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operation  in  the  fall.  Automated  Data 
Systems  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  is  hand¬ 
ling  the  sale  and  programming  of  the 
system. 

The  printer  for  the  computer  system  is 
being  specially  designed  for  the  News  to 
use  carbon  ribbon  instead  of  a  cloth  rib¬ 
bon.  The  weekly  will  attempt  with  the 
help  of  Ennis  Business  Forms  to  find  an 
alternative  to  Kodak  film  for  offset  news¬ 
paper  typesetting  production. 

Gannett  mobile  lab 
given  to  RIT 

The  mobile  laboratory  used  to  teach 
the  new  technology  of  newspaper  editing 
and  production  to  collegiate  journalism 
students  and  teachers  for  the  past  six 
years  will  be  given  by  the  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaper  Foundation  to  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology. 

The  gift  of  the  “tech  van,”  effective 
November  1,  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
Gannett  Foundation  grant  of  $50,000  to 
help  pay  the  van’s  operational  expense. 

The  specially  designed  tech  van  called 
"Newspaper  Technology. ..on  the 
Move”  has  toured  the  nation  since  April, 
1974  and  has  provided  orientation  and 
“hands-on”  experience  at  more  than  200 
journalism  schools  and  newspaper  pro¬ 
fessional  meetings. 
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Mycro-Tek  offers  the  only  two-VDT  system 

under  $20,000 

online  to  the  CRTronic  typesetter. 


MT  Mycro-Tek  •  Front-end  Systems  Specialists 


Yes,  Mycro-Tek  is  both  interactive  arul  online  to 
Mergerithaier's  CRTronic  low-cost  digitized 
typesetter.  This  powerful  third  generation  typesetter 
sets  type  at  40  lines  per  minute  in  point  sizes  from  4 
to  72  in  1/10  increments.  Your  operators  can  read, 
edit,  and  typeset  copy  on  the  CRTronic  keyboard 
from  the  Mycro-Comp  Front-end  System.  (This  system 
is  also  online  to  many  other  typesetters.) 

More  information  -  just  telephone  KX)-835-2852  and 
a  Myao-Tek  representative  will  be  glad  to  talk  to 
you. 


There's  more  -  with  thb  system  you  can  cut  paste-up 
costs  by  having  your  classified  ads  sorted  before 
being  typeset.  The  Class  Ad  Sorting  Program  sorts 
7CX)  ads  within  256  dassificotions. 


You  want  more  -  inherent  flexibility  allows  more 
VDTs,  storage  units,  and  other  devices  to  be  added 
easily  and  at  minimal  cost. 


What  is  Mycro-Tdk  offering  fw  under  $20,000? 

This  low-cost  front-end  system  offers  two  powerful 
Mycro-Comp  VDTs  with  16,000  character  memories 
plus  copyfit,  headfit,  search/ replace  and  many  other 
versatile  editing  features.  There  is  also  no 
cumbersome  transferral  of  diskettes  from  one  piece  of 
equipment  to  another;  this  system  has  540,000 
characters  of  online  storage  to  the  typesetter. 


Control  unit  cuts 
waste  on  special 
volcanic  edition 

The  VancoMver  ( Wash.)  Columbian  be¬ 
gan  the  first  of  a  two  million  (two  editions) 
press  run  of  the  Mount  St.  Helens  Diary, 
ten  days  after  the  cataclysmic  explosion 
which  took  place  on  May  18,  of  this  year. 

The  print  documentation  of  eight  days 
of  the  holocaust  records  in  full-color  with 
page-wide  pictures  the  magnitude  of  the 
titanic  forces  unleashed  by  the  blast. 

Ray  Maly,  vicepresident  of  operations 
of  the  daily  said,  “When  the  marketing 
group  proposed  the  editions  there  was 
considerable  urging  to  include  lots  of  pro¬ 
cess  color.  (Eight  of  the  12  pages  are 
printed  in  full  color).  While  we  had  the 
press  capacity,  we  recognized  the  high 
spoilage  to  be  encountered.” 

Production  management  at  the  paper 
had  been  searching  for  some  time  for  an 
alternative  to  the  rollstand  tension  sys¬ 
tem  on  its  Goss  Community  presses.  “It 
just  wasn’t  adequate  for  process  color,” 
said  Ken  McAllister,  press  foreman. 

An  investigative  team  visiting  another 
plant  saw  a  different  kind  of  automatic 
infeed  control.  They  were  impressed  with 
the  ability  of  the  unit  to  hold  tight  register 
in  addition  to  running  questionable  paper 


rolls  without  trouble.  A  first  infeed  con¬ 
trol  system  was  ordered  and  evaluated 
several  months  in  advance  of  the  Mount 
St.  Helens  Diary  edition. 

The  automatic  infeed  and  tension  con¬ 
trol  system  installed  was  designed  by  Eb- 
way  Industries  of  Wauconda,  III. 

The  system  employs  an  air-loaded 
floating  roller  combined  with  a  speed  con¬ 
trolling  neutralator  to  provide  web  con¬ 
trol.  Executives  at  the  newspaper  insist 
the  system  has  improved  color  registra¬ 
tion,  reduced  spoilage,  and  increased 
productivity. 

The  Columbian,  in  addition  to  pub¬ 
lishing  a  47,100  circulation  daily  paper, 
produces  a  large  volume  of  commercial 
work  with  customers  demanding  near¬ 
perfect  quality. 

Commercial  work  requires  more  con¬ 
trol  and  the  infeed  system  is  engineered 
for  the  many  variables  affecting  web  ten¬ 
sion.  The  device  consists  of  a  variable- 
speed  pull  roller  (called  the  neutralator), 
an  air-loaded,  rubber-covered  nip  roller, 
and  an  air-loaded  floating  roller. 

The  neutralator,  a  new  concept  in  the 
control  of  pull  roll  speed,  is  the  heart  of 
the  Ebway  system.  The  neutralator  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  corrective  action  taking 
place  slowly  throughout  the  system.  The 
result  is  a  uniform  and  stable  condition  of 
the  web.  Paper  stretch  in  the  tension  con¬ 
trol  loop  is  precisely  offset  by  the  pull  roll 
underspeed. 

When  the  first  edition  of  the  Diary  went 


on  press,  the  newspaper  had  only  one 
infeed  control  unit  on  the  press.  Conse¬ 
quently  only  one  color  lead  could  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  system,  which  held  spoilage 
at  12  '/2%. 

By  the  time  the  second  edition  was 
ready  for  printing,  a  second  infeed  unit 
had  been  installed  and  now  both  color 
leads  came  under  the  infeed  system’s 
control.  The  spoilage  figure  fell  dramati¬ 
cally  to  7  V2%.  “This  meant  a  paper  sav¬ 
ings  of  $1,800,”  Maly  said. 

McAllister  stated,  “There  has  been  an 
increase  in  productivity  since  the  infeed 
devices  were  put  into  use.  Being  able  to 
go  right  to  speed  has  resulted  in  more  net 
production  per  hour.  Speed  on  the  Diary 
editions  was  26,000  pph.” 

You  could  see  the  difference  im¬ 
mediately,  McAllister  said,  and  the  press¬ 
men  were  very  impressed.  Some  press¬ 
men,  he  said,  believe  the  system  saves 
walking  several  miles  in  a  shift  to  make 
register  adjustments. 

Maly  commented,  “There  is  consisten¬ 
cy  in  registration  and  this  is  an  asset  in 
sales.  Our  sales  people  talk  ab^out  this 
consistency  and  promote  it.  I  think  the 
controls  have  expanded  our  capability  to 
handle  special  requests.” 

On  the  subject  of  handling  “question¬ 
able  rolls”  with  the  infeed  system,  Maly 
said  they  were  hesitant  but  once  they  saw 
what  the  system  could  do  they  ran  just 
about  every  roll  in  stock. 

Other  imperfections  in  the  web  are 
dealt  with  by  the  system,  McAllister  said, 
and  he  insists  that  even  wrinkles  in  the 
paper  won’t  throw  a  color  job  out  of  side 
register.  “When  we  have  a  roll  change,” 
he  adds,  “we  can  bring  it  into  exact  regis¬ 
ter  m  about  100  copies.” 

Maly  said  the  reason  for  the  predomi¬ 
nantly  blue  cast  of  the  color  halftones  of 
Mount  St.  Helens  was  because  this  was 
the  true  color  of  the  scene  as  recorded  by 
their  photographers.  “There  was  no 
vegetation  left  in  the  immediate  area  after 
the  mountain  blew  its  top  and  the  volca¬ 
nic  dust  is  actually  grey.  Some  illustra¬ 
tions  are  more  colorful  because  they  were 
photographed  many  miles  from  the  volca¬ 
no,”  he  said. 

The  special  editions  proved  popular 
among  the  citizens  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  A  dozen  newspapers  placed  size¬ 
able  orders  with  the  Columbian  and  mar¬ 
keted  them  on  their  own.  Stores  agreed  to 
sell  the  editions  and  demand  at  75  cents  a 
copy  was  brisk. 


Color  unit  installed 

A  color  scanner  model  3040  Linoscan 
from  Linotype-Paul  has  been  installed  at 
the  SyracuseCN.Y .)Herald-Journal  to 
meet  the  increased  demands  placed  on 
the  paper  for  color  and  the  need  to  expand 
its  in-house  flexibility. 


COITAL 


.  .  .  tracks  and  trucks,  turn¬ 
tables  and  transfer  tables 
for  standard  newsprin^t 
rolls  .  .  .  also  custom-engi¬ 
neered  equipment  and  full 
service  on  replacement 
parts  for  any  rollhandling 
system.  Write  for  brochure 
on  newsprint  handling 
equipment. 


ROLL-HANDLING 

EQUIPMENT 


TRANSFER  TABLE— TYPE  S”  TRUCK 


□ 

ibjl 

irssj 

i^^j 

12  GAUGE  CAST  IRON 

TRACK  SWITCH  CROSSOVER 


Suppliers  to  major  press  manufacturers 

CAPITAL  ELEVATOR  SALES,  INC. 

424  W.  Town  St.,  Box  89.  Columbus,  Ohio  43216  •  614-228-6948 
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tray-matic  conveyor 


WILL  YOUR  NEW  MAILROOM  MEASURE  UP? 

Will  it  keep  pace  with  your  high  speed  presses,  tighter  deadlines, 
expanded  circulation?  Will  it  handle  the  larger  page  averages, 
the  increasing  volume  of  inserts?  Does  it  allow  for  a  realistic 
growth  factor  in  the  foreseeable  future?  Let  us  help  you  come  up 
with  the  answers  you  need — before  you  build.  Let  us  show  you 
how  a  Nolan  mailroom  system  will  help  you  meet  today’s  de¬ 
mands,  and  tomorrow’s  expectations. 


NOLAN  INDUSTRIES  INC 

NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC  NOLAN  SYSTEMS  INC. 

ROME.  NEW  YORK  DENVER.  COLORADO 

NOLAN  INDUSTRIES  INTERNATIONAL  D.V 
ROTTERDAM.  HOLLAND  AND  BEDFORD.  ENGLAND 


Magnetic  tape  drive 
optional  on  vdts 

Peripheral  Systems  Inc.(PSI),  of  Med¬ 
ford,  N.J.,  has  incorporated  an  optional 
magnetic  tape  drive  capability  into  its 
lightweight  line  of  video  display  ter¬ 
minals. 

The  new  tape  cassette  feature  enables  a 
reporter  to  transfer  copy  to  tape,  either 
for  long — term  “ready  reference”  stor¬ 
age,  or  for  immediate  screen  display  in 
order  to  edit  and  make  necessary  story 
changes  as  well  as  last  minute  up — dates. 
Even  after  transferring  copy  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  main  computer  system,  the  writer 
can  still  elect  to  call  it  back  for  further 
revision. 

Storage  capacity  for  the  new  tape  drive 
option  ranges  from  16 — 80K,  depending 
upon  tape  length. 

The  PSI  Lobbyist  terminal  weighs  13.5 
pounds,  transmits  over  conventional  tele¬ 
phone  lines  at  speeds  ranging  from  300 — 
1200  baud,  and  has  a  5 — inch  screen  with 
16  lines  of  32  characters  each. 

The  Lobbyist  has  a  non — volatile  mem¬ 
ory  that  preserves  a  story  when  the  elec¬ 
tricity  is  interrupted  or  cut  off.  The  bat¬ 
tery  recharges  whenever  the  unit  is  in  use 
and  can  retain  information  for  an  average 
of  five  months. 

Editing  functions  include  insertion,  de¬ 
letion,  scrolling  and  automatic  word  wrap 


as  well  as  the  capability  to  move  words, 
sentences  and  paragraphs  throughout  a 
story.  The  Locate  function  (which  can  be 
changed  to  an  Automatic  Search  and  Re¬ 
place  option)  enables  a  user  to  access  a 
previously  used  spelling  or  phrase  (up  to 
16  characters)  that  needs  to  be  changed. 

Other  features  of  the  Lobbyist  include 
page  reference  (to  facilitate  quick  move¬ 
ment  throughout  the  text);  two  "buffer 
storage”  memories  (up  to  32  characters 
each),  which  enable  the  user  to  display  a 
story’s  frequently  appearing  words  and 
phrases;  and  “status  control”,  which  dis¬ 
plays  story  number,  number  of  words  in 
the  story  and  number  of  stories  in  mem¬ 
ory.  (The  status  control  function  can  also 
be  converted  to  an  optional  character 
count). 

PSI  plans  to  add  to  the  product  line  a 
battery  operated  version  weighing  less 
than  16  pounds.  Other  options  will  in¬ 
corporate  Bubble  Memory  and  a  built — in 
printer  for  the  terminal. 

Terminals  are  presently  in  use  at  over 
50  newspapers.  The  company  entered  the 
market  place  with  the  Lobbyist  in  1978. 

Film  processor  takes 
RC  paper  to  14” 

Brown  Camera  of  Woodstock,  111.,  has 
developed  a  film  processor  model  De- 
votype  1 4  that  is  a  medium  to  high  capac¬ 
ity  unit  for  RC  paper  and  film  material  up 
to  14”  in  width. 

The  unit  is  equipped  with  a  fully  auto¬ 
matic  replenishment  system  and  a  day¬ 
light  cassette.  The  tanks  contain  1 1  gal¬ 
lons  each  and  the  maximum  transport 
speed  is  lO  feet  per  minute. 

The  processor  with  an  option  can  also 
be  on-line  to  a  Mergenthaler  202  type¬ 
setter. 

Storage  disk  holds 
100  billion  bits 

RCA  Corporation  received  a  patent 
this  week  for  a  1 2  inch  recording  disk  that 
can  store  up  to  100  billion  bits  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

A  laser  writes  information  on  a  vinyl 
substrate  covered  with  tellurium,  a  che¬ 
mical  element,  by  creating  tiny  pits  in  the 
tellurium.  The  information  is  retrieved  by 
a  relatively  low-powered  laser  beam.  The 
power  of  the  reading  and  writing  lasers 
was  not  given. 

The  disk  has  special  coatings  with  a 
layer  of  aluminum  deposited  on  the  disk 
which  is  covered  by  a  transparent  layer  of 
silicon  dioxide  and  a  very  thin  metallic 
layer  of  tellurium.  The  writing  laser  burns 
the  holes,  or  pits,  in  the  tellurium  and  the 
reading  laser  beam  passes  through  and  is 
reflected  back  by  the  aluminum. 

The  disk  storage  device  will  be  used  in 
X-ray  applications  and  for  storage  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  business  data.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  rights  under  an  Army  contract. 


Crosfield  buys  LogE 
shares  of  LogEscan 

Crosfield  Electronics  Ltd.,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  De  La  Rue  Com¬ 
pany  Ltd.,  of  London,  England,  and 
LogEtronics  Inc.  of  Springfield,  Va., 
have  reached  agreement  in  principle  for 
the  sale  of  LogEtronic’s  share  of  LogEs¬ 
can  Systems  Inc.  to  Crosfield. 

The  transaction  involves  the  phased 
sale  of  LogEtronics’  shares  and  provides 
for  royalty  payments  to  LogEtronics  for  a 
three — year  period.  William  Marrinan, 
president  of  LogEtronics  will  continue  as 
a  director  of  LogEscan. 

LogEscan  Systems  was  established  in 
April  of  this  year  on  a  50:50  basis  by 
Crosfield  and  LogEtronics  for  the  worl¬ 
dwide  development  and  sales  of  laser 
platemaking  systems  for  the  newspaper 
and  graphic  arts  industries.  Initial  capital 
for  the  company  formation  was  approx¬ 
imately  $3,(100,000. 

The  transaction  is  subject  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  written  agreement  between 
the  two  firms. 

LogEtronics  purchased  the  technology 
which  led  to  the  LogEscan  system  from 
the  Perkin — Elmer  Corporation  in  the 
early  1970’s. 

Wash,  daily  buys 
8  offset  units 

Eight  units  of  Goss  Urbanite  press  will 
be  installed  this  fall  at  the  Bellinf’ham- 
(Wash-l/ZcraW,  according  to  Herald  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  Charles  T.  Wanninger. 

The  $1.85  million  installation  project 
involves  major  remodeling  of  the  news¬ 
room  and  production  areas  of  the  six- 
story  Herald  building  in  downtown  Bel¬ 
lingham. 

The  Herald  is  now  printed  on  three  un¬ 
its  of  Hoe  Color  Convertible,  which  was 
installed  in  1957. 

The  Herald  is  a  Gannett  newspaper 
with  a  23,000  daily  circulation  and  serves 
the  northwest  corner  of  Washington 
State. 

Tabletop  processor 

Brown  Camera  has  added  a  new  line  of 
tabletop  processors.  The  new  RA  proces¬ 
sors  in  17”,  24”,  36”,  and  54”  widths. 

The  RA  machine  is  made  of  sound¬ 
absorbing,  vacuum-formed  plastics,  and 
glass  fiber  moulding  which  makes  it  easy 
to  maintain. 

The  processors  are  specially  designed 
for  processing  photo-typesetting  material 
and  rapid-access  films  (e.g.  daylight  film, 
silkscreens,  poster  blow-ups,  engineering 
film,  etc.).  And  the  electronic  monitoring 
system  insures  consistent  processing. 

The  RA  processors  are  equipped  with 
automatic  replenishment,  temperature 
controls  and  digital  development  time  in¬ 
dicators. 
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•  Implementation 

•  Complete  mgmt. 
consulting  team 
for  front  end  and 
business  systems. 

PROFESSIONAL  SYNOICATIONS,  INC. 
P.O.  Box  3600,  Trenton,  NJ  08629 
(609)  890-0061 
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Camera  unit  delivers 
diffusion  materials 

A  daylight  operating  imaging  camera 
system  for  the  newspaper  industry  has 
been  announced  by  Itek  Graphic  Pro¬ 
ducts  division. 

Graphic  Camera  530  is  a  camera  pro¬ 
cessor  that  automatically  sizes,  focuses, 
exposes,  processes  and  delivers  diffusion 
transfer  materials  in  a  daylight  environ¬ 
ment.  The  unit  combines  the  simplicity 
and  automation  of  camera  processing 
systems  with  the  quality  and  versatility  of 
diffusion  transfer  photographic  mate¬ 
rials. 

The  camera  system  employs  a  microp- 


Five  dift'erent  negative  imager  mate¬ 
rials  contained  in  light  tight  disposable 
cartridges  and  in  200-foot  rolls  will  be 
offered  by  Itek.  They  are:  high  contrast 
(orthochromatic);  high  contrast  reversal 
(orthochromatic);  continuous  tone  ima¬ 
ger  (orthochromatic);  separation  imager 
(panchromatic);  and  continuous  tone  im¬ 
ager  (panchromatic). 

Thirteen  different  receiver  materials  in 
cut  sheet  form  will  also  be  available. 
These  are:  paper;  adhesive  backed  paper; 
film;  adhesive  backed  film;  red  film;  blue 
film;  green  film;  magenta  film;  cyan  film; 
yellow  film;  ruby  red  film;  white  film;  and 
glossy  paper. 

Graphic  Camera  530  systems  will  be 
available  in  November  of  this  year. 


Dual  turret  design 
permits  24”  lens 

Chemco  Photoproducts  has  designed  a 
Dual  Lens-Turret  which  allows  the  use  of 
two  lenses  on  Chemco  cameras. 

The  turret  permits  24”  lenses  and  pro¬ 
vides  improved  performance  on  large  for¬ 
mat  mechanicals.  Also,  the  turret  is 
necessary  for  use  of  shorter  focal  length 
lenses  when  increased  range  is  desired. 

The  lens-turret  accepts  any  two  lenses 
used  on  Chemco  cameras  and  is  easily 
installed.  Precision  ball  bearings  are  part 
of  the  design  in  addition  to  standard 
Chemco  stop  rationers  with  modified 
drives. 


rocessor  to  control  virtually  all  material 
handling  and  exposure  functions.  And  a 
full  range  of  diffusion  transfer  materials 
may  be  used  by  the  system  without  a 
darkroom,  plumbing  or  venting.  Images 
may  be  rendered  on  positive  and  negative 
paper,  positive  imaging  film,  positive 
paper  and  film  with  adhesive  backing  and 
color  imaging  film. 

All  light  sensitive  imaging  materials  are 
contained  in  light-proof,  roll-fed  car¬ 
tridges  for  easy  handling  and  inter¬ 
changeability  for  different  end  results. 

Among  the  materials  the  system  will 
produce  are:  stats,  proofs,  display  art, 
mock-ups,  sized  type,  black  &  white  tone 
prints,  veloxes,  two-color  tone  separa¬ 
tions,  overlays,  transparencies,  instant 
signage,  engineering  comps,  vu-graphs, 
silk  screening  intermediates,  color  cells, 
separations  for  color  proofing  and  four- 
color  vu-graphs. 

Maximum  output  size  is  I2by  ISinches 
with  most  positive  material  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  one  minute.  Films  and  halftones 
may  be  produced  in  about  two-minutes 
and  are  processed  in  a  single,  three-quart 
development  bath. 


CompuScan  sells  2 
systems  to  EIT 

Electronic  Information  Technology- 
(EIT)of  So.  Hackensack,  N.J.,  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  COMAP  and  STaRT  text  pro¬ 
cessing  systems  from  CompuScan 
Graphic  Arts  division. 

EIT,  whose  employes  include  many 
formerly  with  CompuScan,  intends  to 
pursue  development  and  marketing  of  the 
two  systems,  as  well  as  support  present 
users. 

COMAP  is  a  text  processing  and  type¬ 
setting  system  designed  for  commercial 
and  in-plant  typographers.  STaRT  is  a 
system  designed  for  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  that  handles  recording  and 
filing  of  newswire  stories,  reporter  and 
editor  queues,  copy  fitting  and  output.  An 
optional  communications  package  avail¬ 
able  with  the  STaRT  system  allows  sever¬ 
al  systems  to  be  linked  in  a  network. 
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Lockwood  Greene. 
Design  capabilities 
to  help  publish  facts 
and  fiction. 


The  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  entertainment  through 
publishing  and  printing  requires  increasingly  sophisticated 
facilities. 

At  Lockwood  Greene,  our  involvement  has  included 
collaboration  with  publishers  across  the  country  in  outlining, 
developing,  editing  and  completing  detailed  designs  for 
complex  operations. 

For  the  last  century  and  a  half,  we've  helped  industry 
meet  change  with  change— taking  your  technology  into 
account  while  applying  our  experience  to  your  needs. 

So  if  you're  planning  the  preface  for  a  publishing  or  print¬ 
ing  complex,  get  in  touch  with  Lockwood  Greene. 

Working  together,  we  can  co-author  a  facility  that  will 
enhance  your  literary  reputation  in  fact  rather  than  fiction. 


L.OCKWOOD  GREENE 

ARCHITECTS  •  ENGINEERS 
NEW  YORK  •  SPARTANBURG  -'ATLANTA  •  DALLAS  •  CHICAGO 


Survey  of  metro  dailies  shows: 

No  hard-and-fast  rules 
on  direct  quotations 


By  L.  Dupre  Long 

Portland  Oref’onian's  Wayne  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  admits  that  he  fabricated  mate¬ 
rial  he  quoted  directly  to  lame-duck  Gov. 
Dixy  Lee  Ray  in  an  exclusive  interview, 
would  probably  disagree  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times'  national  editor  Dennis  A. 
Britton,  who  said  nine  days  before 
Thompson’s  deed  was  done,  and  in  an 
entirely  different  context:  “With  the  Wide 
availability  of  tape  recorders  and  the 
abundance  of  paper  and  pencil,  it  is  vir¬ 
tually  unforgivable  to  misquote.  If  a  re¬ 
porter  is  not  sure  of  the  quote,  an  attempt 
must  be  made  to  go  back  to  the  speaker 
and  check.” 

Thompson’s  boss  at  the  Oregonian 
apparently  agrees  with  Britton,  because 
at  last  word  Thompson  had  been  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  payroll.  The  Thompson 
case  was  undoubtedly  viewed  by  repor¬ 
ters  everywhere  with  a  range  of  different 
emotions,  but  surely  a  lot  of  them  were 
thinking  “but  for  the  grace  of  God  go  1.” 
Thompson  blamed  his  woes  on  a  malfunc¬ 
tioning  portable  tape  recorder  that  forced 
him  to  rely  on  sketchy  notes.  Reporters 
everywhere,  veterans  and  rookies,  have 
done  the  same. 

In  the  July-September  issue  of  Col¬ 
umbia  Journalism  Review  Ronald 
Turovsky  writes  about  reporters  who 
have  confided  in  him  that  they  have  made 
up  “direct  quotations,"  either  because  it 
made  the  story  sound  better  or  because  a 
news  source  told  them  to  “make  up 
’something”  when  they  were  asked  for  a 
direct  quotation. 

Reporters  who  are  confused — and 
there  are  many,  espcially  beginners — ab¬ 
out  using  material  attributed  directly  will 
have  trouble  avoiding  a  tailspin  when 
they  review  the  Thompson  case.  But  if 
reporters  are  confused,  it  may  be  that 
editors  are  not  giving  them  direction.  A 
reporter  for  a  major  West  Coast  daily,  on 
the  Job  18  months,  says:  “As  far  as  1 
know  (the  newspaper)  has  no  formal  poli¬ 
cy  regarding  quotations.  The  discretion 
of  the  individual  reporter  is  all  impor¬ 
tant.” 

An  inquiry  into  the  policy  of  nietropoli- 
tan  newspapers  concerning  material  attri¬ 
buted  directly,  begunjust  before  the  Port¬ 
land  incident  took  place,  brought  a  sur¬ 
prising  echo  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
young  West  Coast  reporter.  The  manage- 

(L.  Dupre  Long,  former  copy  desk  chief 
and  assistant  metro  editor  at  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  is  a  member 
of  the  department  of  journalism,  Memphis 
State  University.) 
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ment  view  is  frequently  like  that  express- 
■ed  by  an  editor  of  a  highly  reputable  Mid¬ 
west  newspaper:  “We  tend  not  to  set 
down  hard-and-fast  rules.  Good  sense  is 
still  the  best  guide.”  Many  of  the  23  news¬ 
papers  surveyed  indicated  that  at  least  up 
until  they  received  the  inquiry  there  was 
in  fact  no  written  policy. 

One  ofthe  notable  exceptions  was  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  whose  policy  and 
procedures  manual  spells  out  how  direct 
quotations  are  to  be  handled,  but  even 
then  it  is  oriented  more  toward  the  copy 
editor  than  the  reporter.  Because  the  poli¬ 
cy  at  the  Inquirer  mirrors  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  apparently  unwritten  policies  of 
the  23  surveyed  newspapers,  it  is  worth 
looking  at: 

“Generally  direct  quotations  are  not 
altered  in  the  editing  process.  However, 
we  repair  minor  grammatical  errors  in 
direct  quotations  unless  those  errors  are 
pertinent  to  the  news — or  are  deemed  to 
be  extremely  important  in  reporting  col¬ 
or.  We  should  fix  such  minor  errors  espe¬ 
cially  in  cases  when  they  might  take  on 
undue  importance  and  cause  the  speaker 
to  look  foolish.  However,  we  would  not 
change  a  quotation  simply  because  of  an 
error  in  agreement  with  an  antecedent, 
for  example,  since  such  errors  are 
accepted  in  colloquial  speech.  Mispro¬ 
nunciations,  such  as  gonna  for  going  to, 
are  corrected,  as  they  are  acceptable  to 
common  speech  but  make  a  speaker 
appear  to  be  inarticulate  when  rendered 
in  writing.  The  use  of  the  parenthetical 
‘sic’  is  limited  to  instances  in  which  the 
reader  might  be  unable  to  discern 
whether  a  conscious  error  had  been  com¬ 
mitted.  Quoting  in  dialect  may  be  done 
only  rarely  and  must  be  in  good  taste.” 

This  presupposes  that  the  material 
attributed  directly  was  accurately  put 
down  in  the  first  place.  Reporters  will 
wink  and  tell  you  that’s  taking  a  lot  for 
granted.  A  Memphis  reporter,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  says  that  one  of  his  best  sources 
curses  constantly  and  that  if  he  didn’t 
clean  up  the  source’s  language  he  would 
soon  be  looking  for  a  job  with  another 
newspaper. 

Most  others  know  that  news  sources, 
speaking  spontaneously,  do  not  speak 
coherently  enough  to  be  quoted  directly. 
Yet  editors  demand  "direct  quota¬ 
tions” — and  that’s  what  they  get.  Still, 
some  editors  are  practical  enough  to  see 
the  frequent  weakness  of  direct  quota¬ 
tions.  Says  Dallas  Morning  News  city 
editor  Don  Smith:  “Quotations  should  be 
used  sparingly;  you  are  writing  a  news  or 
feature  story,  not  transcribing  a 


conversation.  .  .  For  the  most  part,  pa¬ 
raphrase.  Use  a  direct  quote  only  when 
the  person  being  quoted  has  something  to 
say  that  merits  a  quote.  Do  not  interpret 
what  the  person  is  saying  and  then  put 
that  interpretation  in  quotes.” 

Experienced  reporters  have  learned 
two  valuable  lessons  in  attributing  mate¬ 
rial  directly.  If  the  material  is  from  a 
document  or  printed  record,  quote  it  ex¬ 
actly,  never  paraphrase.  A  good  example 
might  be  a  speech  given  from  a  prepared 
text.  The  second  lesson  is  that  when  no 
written  record  exists  of  spontaneous 
comments  the  speaker  likely  will  not  re¬ 
member  his  exact  words  so  “close”  is 
good  enough — except  in  interviews  with 
Dixy  Lee  Ray,  who  remembered  and 
complained. 

Television  can  present  another  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  print  reporter  who  attributes 
material  directly.  A  random  selection 
from  the  Reagan- Anderson  debate  found 
material  attributed  directly  in  wire  ser¬ 
vice  reports  to  be  frequently  less  than 
verbatim,  but  rarely  to  the  point  that  the 
meaning  was  distorted  or  subverted.  In 
the  long  run,  reporters  see  the  test  as 
fidelity  to  meaning  and  intent  ,  not  to 
stenographic  exactitude.  Luckily,  that 
seems  to  be  the  prevailing  attitude  among 
editors.too. 

Radio  station  sold 

Allbritton  Communications  has  purch¬ 
ased  country  and  western  radio  station 
KCKN-am-fm  in  Kansas  City  for  $2.7 
million  from  Kaye-Smith  Enterprises,  it 
was  announced  by  Joe  L.  Allbritton, 
chairman  ofthe  Washington-based  com¬ 
pany.  The  sale  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion.  Allbritton  said  no  changes  in  station 
management  or  format  are  contemplated. 
Besides  various  electronic  media.  Allbrit¬ 
ton  Communications  owns  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Paterson  and  Union  City,  New 
Jersey  and  in  Westfield.  Mass. 

Horse  newspaper 
sold  by  McGiffen 

W.J.  McGiffm  Newspaper  Co..  South 
Gate.  Calif.,  has  sold  the  California 
Horseman’s  News  ,  a  trade  newspaper, 
to  the  publishers  of  the  Carpinteria 
(Calif.)  Herald,  semi-weekly.  Mel 
Hodell,  media  broker/realtor,  handled 
the  transaction. 

New  section 

“The  Guide.”  a  section  of  the  New 
York  Times  to  be  devoted  largely  to  list¬ 
ings  of  arts  and  entertainment  events  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  will  be 
published  on  Sundays  starting  October 
26.  It  will  be  distributed  in  New  York  City 
and  in  its  New  York.  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  suburbs,  with  a  circulation 
of  about  1 .000, ()()()  copies.  Its  page  size 
will  be  approximately  II  x  15  inches. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  8,  1980 
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106— HEADLINES  AND  DEADUNES-A  Manual 
for  Copy  Editors  (third  edition),  by  Robert  E. 
Garst  and  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  A  classic  in  its 
field  explaining  the  techniques  of  copy  editing.  A  man¬ 
ual  of  the  best  standards  and  a  practical  handbook. 
Paperback  only.  $5.00 


129— THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MANUAL  OF 
STYLE  AND  USAGE:  Revised  and  Edited  by 
Lewis  Jordan,  News  Editor,  The  New  York  Times. 
A  greatly  expanded  successor  to  more  than  75  years  of 
Times  style  guides.  Its  advice  on  spelling,  punctuation, 
English  usage  and  writing  quality  will  be  valuable  to 
anyone  who  works  with  words.  Zi2  pages.  $10.00 


206— REPORTERS'  ETHICS,  by  Bruce  M.  Swain. 
Candid  discussion  on  conflict  of  interest,  relationships 
with  news  sources,  "on  and  off'  the  record  dealings  are 
just  a  few  of  the  ethical  dilemmas  explored  as  are 
exisUng  codes  of  ethics,  i.e.,  those  of  the  Society  for 
Professional  Journalists.  134  pages.  $9.95 


222— FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ADVERTISING  RE¬ 
SEARCH,  by  Alan  D.  Fletcher  and  Thomas  A. 
Bowers.  Designed  for  an  understanding  of  the 
techniques  of  advertising  research  and  how  to  use  the 
research  results  and  apply  them  to  specific  problems. 
Indexed.  340  pages.  $22.95 
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185-HOW  TO  START  YOUR  OWN  COMMUNITY 
NEWSPAPER  by  John  McKinney.  "A  step-by-step 
game  plan  for  establishing  a  locally-oriented  weekly 
that  McKinney  believes  is  the  newspaper  of  the  future." 
After  buying  the  Port  Jefferson  (N.Y.)  Record 
and  turning  it  into  a  profit  in  two  years,  he  es¬ 
tablished  the  North  Shore  Record  from  scratch. 
136  pages;  8  x  11  manuscript.  $9.95 


231— EDITING  IN  THE  ELECTRONIC  ERA  by 

Martin  L.  Gibson.  Good  editing  is  good  editing 
whether  it  is  done  with  a  video  display  terminal  or  a 
blue  pencil.  Quality  copy  desk  work  is  an  illusive  tech¬ 
nique.  With  frequent  use  of  question  and  answer  formaL 
this  book  is  a  guide  to  copy  editing,  layout  and  photo¬ 
graphic  treatment  adapted  to  electronic  techniques. 
279  pages.  Indexed.  $15.50 


194— STALKING  THE  FEATURE  STORY  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Ruehimann.  An  experienced  newspaper  feature 
writer,  using  hard-hitting  anecdotes  and  examples  from 
the  best  of  today's  feature  writers,  tells  how  to  develop 
a  story  and  to  work  effectively  under  deadline  pressure. 
Advice  on  grammar,  diction,  construction,  style,  on  and 
off-the-record  comments,  investigative  reporting — for 
the  beginner  and  the  pro.  310  pages,  indexed.  $9.95 


232— THE  SYNONYM  FINDER,  by  J./.  Rodale.  An 
updated  and  expanded  edition  containing  over 
1,000,000  words  and  thousands  of  new  listings  for 
words  and  expressions  that  have  entered  the  language 
in  recent  decades.  An  alphabetically  arranged  tool  for 
all  writers.  1361  pages.  $17.95 


197— DOS,  DON’TS  &  MAYBES  OF  ENGLISH 
USAGE  by  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  Material  drawn 
almost  entirely  from  his  thrice-weekly,  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  column  "Bernstein  on  Words."  Some  of  the 
answers  to  confusing  problems  that  arise  in  everyday 
usage,  offering  an  understanding  of  the  nuances  of 
punctuation,  origin  and  proper  use  of  slang,  shades  of 
meaning  in  misused  words  and  phrases.  Alphabetical 
format.  250  pages.  $12.50 


233— GRAMMAR  FOR  JOURNALISTS,  (Third  Edi¬ 
tion)  by  E.L.  Callihan.  A  reference  book  for  Jour¬ 
nalists  as  well  as  a  text-reference  for  students.  With 
current  exan^les  from  media  and  with  wire  service 
style  emphasized  the  book  covers  grammar,  composi¬ 
tion,  spelling,  punctuation  and  word  usage.  A  guide  to 
grammatical  usage  and  developing  an  original  style. 
Indexed.  317  pages.  Paperback.  $7.95 


201— THE  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER,  by  Jon  Udell  and  Contributing  Au¬ 
thors.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  business  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  ^onsored  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation.  Covering  economic 
environment,  objectives,  planning,  technology  and  an 
analysis  of  newspaper  revenues  and  costs.  Complete 
with  tables  and  graphs.  160  pages,  indexed.  $11.50 


235— COMPUTER  PROGRAMING  FOR  THE 
COMPLETE  IDIOT,  by  Donald  McCunn.  Describes 
basic  operating  and  programing  instructions  in  non¬ 
technical  style  to  answer  questions:  "Will  the  computer 
perform  the  tasks  I  need  it  to  do,  and  can  I  program  iL" 
Describes  how  to  create  original  programs.  Turns  you 
and  the  computer  on  for  time  saving.  126  pages  In¬ 
dexed.  Paperback.  $5.95 
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Bennack:  Print  does  it  best 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

Newspapers  should  continue  doing 
what  they  do  best  and  stop  drafting  their 
obituaries. 

Electronics  “cannot  and  will  not  dis¬ 
place  print  in  its  irreplaceable  role  as  the 
best  communicator  of  complete  news  and 
information  of  the  world,  nation,  city  and 
state  around  us,”  Frank  A.  Bennack  Jr., 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Hearst  Corp.,  declared  during  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association’s  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago. 

Bennack  said  futurists  who  predict  that 
newspapers  will  either  become  electronic 
instruments  or  be  swallowed  up  by  them 
in  the  next  few  years  do  not  have  their 
facts  and  figures  straight. 

First  of  all,  he  said,  they  are  assuming 
that  present  trends  will  continue  into  the 
future  at  the  same  growth  rate. 

As  an  example  that  this  is  not  always 
the  case,  Bennack  cited  the  poplulation 
boom  predicted  in  1968  which  ultimately 
turned  into  the  birth  dearth  of  the  1970’s 
leaving  thousands  of  unemployed 
teachers  and  manufacturer’s  of  children’s 
products  holding  the  bag. 

Bennack  then  cited  the  prognosticators 
for  basing  their  findings  on  demographic 
profiles  which  show  that  working 
women,  dual  income  households  and 
more  leisure  time  are  “conditions  best 
suited  for  a  switch  from  continued  re¬ 
liance  on  print  to  exclusive  reliance”  on 
electronics. 

“I  don’t  buy  that,”  he  declared.  “How 
can  there  be  more  working  women  and 
more  leisure  time  at  the  same  time.” 

The  executive  also  questioned  whether 
or  not  literate  Americans  would  “forego 
the  pleasure  and  educational  benefits  of 
reading.” 

While  praising  print’s  qualities  of  com¬ 
pleteness  and  portability  Bennack 
warned  his  colleagues  not  to  ignore  elec¬ 
tronics. 

“We  must  learn  about  them.  .  .  use 
them,  we  must  participate  in  the  prog¬ 
rams  they  will  inspire,”  he  said.  “What 
we  must  not  do  is  oversimplify  and  ex¬ 
trapolate  in  a  way  that  will  cause  us  to 
abandon  our  faith  and  our  knowledge  in 
the  indispensability  of  print  in  general  and 
in  newspapers  in  particular.” 

Bennack’s  company  owns  1 1  broad¬ 
cast  stations  and  has  announced  its  entry 
into  cable. 

“The  80’s  like  the  70’s  will  find  news¬ 
paper  fortunes  determined  more  by  the 
skill  with  which  its  editors  plot  its  unique 
strength  than  by  ay  other  factor,  external 
or  internal,”  he  said. 

After  addressing  the  future,  Bennack 
confronted  the  present — more  specifical¬ 
ly:  escalating  newsprint  costs  and  news¬ 
papers’  failure  to  sell  ROP. 

“It  is  (the  cost  of  newsprint)  that  has 


led  some  critics  to  predict  the  ultimate 
demise  of  the  medium  since  no  other 
medium  uses  as  much  paper  ad  some 
don’t  use  any.” 

Hardest  hit  by  the  staggering  increases 
are  the  metros,  Bennack  said,  especially 
those  fighting  for  their  survival. 

Bennack  then  calculated  that  the  New 
York  Post,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Boston 
Herald  American,  Cleveland  Press  and 
the  Washington  Star  will  use  roughly 
250,000  tons  of  newsprint  this  year. 

“Based  on  newsprint  having  increased 
$240  a  ton  during  the  past  ten  years,  these 
five  papers  alone  have  gone  into  the  80’s 
with  an  annual  newsprint  bill  that  is  $60 
million  more  than  the  cost  of  the  same 
quantity  of  what  white  paper  was  when 
this  past  decde  began,”  he  said.  “The 
cost  of  newsprint  alone  is  now  about  $98 
million  for  these  five  newspapers.  That  is 
an  amount  about  equal  to  the  total  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  of  all  13  television  stations 
in  Miami  and  Atlanta  combined.” 

Bleakening  the  picture,  Bennack  cited 
a  recent  survey  which  indicates  that  be¬ 
cause  of  increase  outside  competition, 
newsprint  consumption  by  daily  papers 


will  level  off  by  7.3  millions  tons  in  1981 
and  will  show  no  additional  growth  until 
1992. 

“Newsprint  consumption  can  continue 
to  grow,  but  only  if  all  of  the  elements  in  I 
the  chain — including  the  prodcers  of  I 
newsprint — face  up  to  the  fact  that  addi¬ 
tional  economies  must  be  achieved  if  the 
medium,  particularly  in  the  larger  cities,  i 
is  to  remain  viable.  I 

Moving  on  the  ROP  issue,  Bennack 
asked  his  listeners  why  they  don’t  do  a 
better  job  of  selling  color  when  research 
shows  that  both  readers  and  advertisers 
like  it. 

“The  nations  biggest  ROP  color  news¬ 
paper  is  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and 
color  represents  only  10.9%  of  the  total 
ad  content,”  he  said.  “In  the  tenth  largest 
ROP  newspaper,  the  Dallas  News,  color 
amounts  to  a  mere  4.9%  of  total  advertis¬ 
ing  linage,”  he  said. 

Bennack  called  on  his  audience  to  help 
him  “marshall  industry  resources  to 
reach  the  potential  of  color  for  newspap¬ 
ers  in  both  our  news  columns  and  ad 


pages. 

Reader  involvement 
grows  in  Tampa,  Fla. 


Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  readers  are  doing 
some  reporting  on  their  own. 

Jimmy  Carter  and  Ronald  Reagan  pick¬ 
ed  the  same  day  in  October  —  the  1 0th  — 
to  go  vote-hunting  in  the  Tampa  Bay  area. 

Reagan’s  plans  had  been  firm  for  some 
time,  but  Carter  revealed  his  new  sche¬ 
dule  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  Friday 
visit.  (The  news  broke  in  the  Tribune  on 
Tuesday,  October  7). 

In  Tuesday’s  and  Wednesday’s  Tampa 
Tribune,  readers  were  invited  to  phone 
one  of  two  numbers  between  nine  and  six 
to  tell  the  candidates  their  views. 

“Tell  the  Presidential  Candidates  how 
to  get  your  vote”  the  Tribune’s  page  1 
invitation  read,  “They’re  coming  for  it. 
What  do  they  have  to  do  to  get  it?” 

About  250  readers  got  through  to  the 
two  reporters  answering  the  phones. 
More  than  half  directed  their  remarks  to 
President  Carter,  with  the  majority  of 
them  lecturing  him  on  what  they  saw  as 
his  shortcomings. 

The  phones  were  busiest  between  nine 
and  eleven,  and  many  callers  at  those 
times  complained  of  the  difficulty  getting 
through. 

A  double-truck,  full-color  spread  in 
Friday  morning’s  paper  greeted  both 
candidates  with  a  selection  of  Tribune 
readers’  views.  For  President  Carter,  it 


was  the  second  time  around.  During  his 
first  visit  to  the  Bay  Area  in  1979,  more 
than  750  readers  sent  letters  to  “Dear 
President  Carter.”  This  write-in  cam¬ 
paign,  conducted  with  much  more  lead 
time,  was  widely  reported,  with  the  tele¬ 
vision  networks  confusing  it  as  a  Tribune 
Editorial  statement. 

Reader  involvement  has  been  the  result 
of  a  steady  and  evolving  effort  in  Tampa. 

Over  the  past  summer,  the  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune  has  had  its  readers  doing  everything 
from  grading  the  schools  to  covering  both 
national  conventions. 

In  April,  there  were  indications  that 
local  residents  were  upset  with  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau’s  questions — some  of  which 
seemed  to  be  going  farther  than  a  head- 
count  would  require.  The  Tribune  invited 
readers  to  express  their  concerns  in  let¬ 
ters  for  publication  in  the  news  columns. 

Next  was  the  report  card  project. 

Since  the  Hillsborough  County  School 
System  issues  some  450,000  report  cards 
each  year,  it  was  decided  to  give  the  peo¬ 
ple  getting  these  report  cards  a  chance  to 
send  one  back.  Three  blank  cards  were 
printed  on  a  open  page  in  a  Sunday  Tri¬ 
bune.  One  was  for  students  to  fill  out,  one 
was  for  parents  and  one  was  for  teachers. 

More  than  700  came  in.  At  the  same 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Syndicate  to  begin  a  Sunday  peop/e  page 


The  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  will  launch  a  personality  page 
for  Sunday  magazines  and  news  sections 
January  3-4.  Tom  Poster  and  Phil  Roura, 
who  do  the  daily  people  page  of  the  New 
York  News  .  will  write  and  editor  the  fea¬ 
ture  called  "People  Exclusive!” 

First  samples  of  the  page  format  in¬ 
clude  photos  of  celebrities  and  people  in 
the  news  with  short  stories,  and  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  section,  also  with 
photos.  Syndicate  president,  Robert  S. 
Reed,  said  the  page  was  created  after 
several  newspapers  asked  about  a  perso¬ 
nality  page  for  Sunday  magazine  use. 

Reed  adds  that  with  Poster's  back¬ 
ground  in  political  reporting  and  Roura's 
interest  in  show  business,  the  right  mix 
for  a  Sunday  syndicated  page  was 
achieved.  The  page  will  be  sent  in  slick 
proof  six  weeks  ahead  of  publication  date 
to  accommodate  roto  magazine  dead¬ 
lines. 

Among  charter  subscribers  are  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  San  Jose  Mercury-News,  Tulsa 
World.  Baltimore  News-American,  San 
Antonio  Express-News,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  and  the 
Milwaukee  Journal. 


Also  on  the  roster  of  new  features  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate,  for  release  in  mid  December, 
is  a  daily  and  Sunday  comic  strip  starring 
as  heroine  and  title  character  "Mayor 
Mudge.” 

The  strip  by  Bob  Urso  is  a  situation 
comedy  taking  off  with  the  election  of 
Pearl  Mudge  as  mayor  of  the  town-her 
candidacy  having  been  put  forth  by  her 
bowling  league  as  a  joke.  And  among  the 
characters  is  Burt  Mudge.  who  becomes  a 
house  husband  the  day  his  wife  is  sworn 


Cartoonist  Bob  Urso  is  an  educator, 
artist  and  television  writer  who  has  been 
watching  the  world  of  city  governments 
in  Seattle  and  surrounding  municipalities 
for  some  time. 


leen  Newton,  and  "Medicine  and  Law” 
by  William  Kenety,  J.D. 

The  computerized  news  service  pro¬ 
vides  briefs,  news  stories  and  in-depth 
articles  on  medicine  and  health  written  by 
reporters  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Jiji 
Press,  a  200-paper  daily  news  service  in 
Japan,  and  a  variety  of  medical  publica¬ 
tions  around  the  world  also  subscribe  to 
the  service,  as  well  as  radio  and  television 
stations  in  this  country  which  use  IMTS 
material  in  connection  with  health  re¬ 
ports.  Print  subscribers  include  the  San 
Franciseo  Examiner,  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  and  Parents  Maf>azine. 


William  McGehee  has  joined  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  as  national  sales  repre¬ 
sentative.  His  responsibilities  at  King  will 
include  special  sales  projects,  such  as 
syndication  of  the  Sunday  Woman  fea¬ 
ture  and  other  special  material  being  de¬ 
veloped. 

McGehee,  a  former  vice  president  of 
sales  for  the  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate 
and  a  sales  representative  for  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  most  recently  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  Murdoch  News  Features,  Inc.,  in 
New  York. 


Ben  Wicks,  that  multi-talented  Cana¬ 
dian  cartoonist/author/television  star  will 
have  his  cartoons  distributed  to  Amer¬ 
ican  readers  starting  this  month  from 
King  Features  Syndicate.  His  socio¬ 
political  panel  will  go  to  about  200  news¬ 
papers  in  North  America — as  well  as  in 
England.  Australia  and  the  West  Indies. 

Wicks  first  was  published  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mirror.  After  he  left  his  native 
England  for  Canada,  his  cartoons  were 
seen  in  the  United  States  as  a  popular 


The  International  Medical  Tribune 
Syndicate.  Washington,  D.C.,  is  adding 
to  its  weekly  package  of  news  stories  and 
features  a  column  by  Dr.  Henry  Ritter 
titled  “Straight  Talk  on  Sexuality  and  the 
Body.” 

Di.  Ritter,  a  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
physician,  is  co-author  with  Owen  Spann 
of  "From  Man  to  Man”,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harper  and  Row. 

Other  columns  featured  by  the  syndi¬ 
cate  include  “Nutrition  for  You”  by 
Melinda  Saltzberg.  R.D.,  M.P.H.. 
"Keeping  Children  Healthy”  by  Kath- 


“ Plenty  of  rest  and  the  next 
time  the  President  appears 
on  teievision,  hold  him 
down." 
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feature  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  He 
gained  a  wide  audience  in  syndication  in 
Canada  and  also  in  a  number  of  U.S. 
newspapers. 

These  days  Wicks  is  known  for  more 
than  cartoons.  He  has  written  satirical 
articles  for  major  magazines  and  done 
several  books,  including  the  latest,  a 
Canadian  best  seller,  “Ben  Wicks’  Book 
of  Losers.”  He  also  has  a  Canadian  tele¬ 
vision  show,  “The  World  of  Wicks"  on 
five  days  a  week  for  the  CBC  network. 

Bill  Yates,  comics  editor  at  King, 
observed,  “Some  say  that  Wicks  uses  a 
crystal  ball,  but  the  truth  is  that  he  just 
has  a  way  and  the  experience  to  look 
ahead  with  a  savvy  eye  and  senses  what 
stories  will  carry  the  most  impact  on  the 
public  and  creates  his  cartoons  accor¬ 
dingly.  He  literally  brings  the  news  home 
to  readers  in  a  really  funny  manner  ” 

Jjc  >ic  * 

Veteran  broadcast  newsman  Paul  Har¬ 
vey,  whose  radio  feature  ‘  ‘The  Rest  of  the 
Story”,  has  a  nation-wide  following,  will 
go  into  newspaper  syndication  also  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  on 
November  30.  Harvey’s  radio  mystery 
stories  about  famous  people,  historical 
characters,  traditions  and  events  always 
have  a  surprise  ending. 

His  son,  Paul  Aurandt,  who  began  writ¬ 
ing  the  feature  as  an  ABC  radio  series 
featuring  his  father  back  in  1976,  is  writ¬ 
ing  the  weekly  newspaper  story.  Au¬ 
randt,  a  concert  pianist  and  composer, 
points  out,  “Anything  I  am  able  to  write 
grows  out  of  a  temperament  that  is  music¬ 
al.  It  ii  the  same  mentality  and  the  same 
substance.  I  believe  the  writer  needs  a  lot 
of  what  the  musician  has  and  that  the 
musician  needs  a  lot  of  what  the  writer 
has.” 

For  newspapers,  “The  Rest  of  the 
Story”  can  be  divided  in  two  parts  so 
that  readers  find  the  text  on  one  page  and 
then  turn  to  a  different  page  to  read  the 
surprise  ending. 

*  *  * 

Duffy  Daugherty,  the  former  Michigan 
State  University  football  coach  who 
writes  a  weekly  column,  “Duffy’s  Dope 
Sheet”  for  Exmark  News  Service,  is 
doing  a  special  series  of  December  col¬ 
umns  concentrating  on  the  bowl  games. 

Regular  subscribers  to  the  column  will 
receive  the  new  series  automatically 
while  others  may  call  editor  Bob  Thomas 
at  Exmark  in  State  College,  Pa. 

*  ♦  * 

Two  new  consumer  columns  on  health 
and  education  by  Elisabeth  F.S.  Solomon 
and  syndicated  by  Writers’  Clearing¬ 
house,  will  debut  in  the  Sonthhridfte 
(Mass.)  News  this  month. 

Solomon,  a  veteran  health  and  educa¬ 
tion  administrator,  is  the  founder  of  the 
Hall-Brooke  Foundation,  Westport, 
Connecticut,  a  private  institution  for 
psychiatric  care,  special  education,  pub- 
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lie  education  and  professional  training.  ing  bounced  Garry  Trudeau's  “Doones-  issue.  It  is  a  comic  strip,  a  licensed  ex- 

The  columns — “Your  Health  Rights”  bury”  off  the  comics  pages  to  news  or  ploration  of  the  incongruous  and  bizarre, 
and  “Your  Education  Rights” — focus  on  editorial  pages  because  of  the  October  27  Our  fellow  journalists  ought  to  calm  down 
solving  reader  problems  in  everyday  week  sequence  involving  a  “fantastic  and  put  it  back  on  the  comic  pages  where 
dealings  with  health  and  education  ser-  voyage  through  the  brain  of  Ronald  it  belongs.” 
vices.  The  columns  are  available  separ-  Reagan.”  Jimmy  Carter’s  brain  also  was  *  *  * 

ately  or  together  on  a  daily,  weekly  or  occasion  of  Trudeau  cartoon  comment.  Three  California  writers  whose  “Be- 
monthly  basis.  Inquiries  may  be  directed  gatting”  book  on  Richard  Nixon  became 

to  Writers’ Clearinghouse,  P.O.  Box  118,  Observed  the  WSJ  editorial,  in  part:  a  1%9  Ballantine  best  seller,  haVe  written 
Fabyan,  Connecticut.  “One  of  the  delightful  aspects  of  Mr.  a  five-part  series  for  Independent  News 

*  *  *  Trudeau’s  brand  of  humor  is  that  fre-  Alliance  on  the  1980  campaign  and  elec- 

Norton  Mockridge,  who  has  written  a  quently  it’s  not  clear  who  is  being  sati-  tion  titled  “The  Begatting  of  a  Presi-' 
daily  humor  column  for  United  Features  rized.  Is  his  current  series  poking  fun  at  dent.”  The  writers,  Lincoln  Haynes, 
Syndicate  for  a  number  of  years  is  discon-  Mr.  Reagan,  at  the  excesses  of  his  critics,  Michael  Malone  and  Myron  Roberts, 
tinuing  the  column  this  month  and  plans  at  television  news,  or  at  all  of  the  above?  founders  of  L.A.  Magazine  in  1958,  are 

to  write  another  book.  A  New  York  Moving  his  stuff  to  the  opinion  pages  “impartially  unfair”  to  all  participants  in 

newspaper  reporter  and  editor  earlier  in  makes  it  into  a  kind  of  out-and-out  serious  the  1980  race, 

his  career  Mockridge  has  written  several 
books  and  also  lectured. 

Two  years  ago,  Mockridge  filed  an  age- 
discrimination  suit  against  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  in  Federal  District 
Court  of  New  York  charging  that  after  40 
years  as  a  loyal  employee,  he  had  been 
pushed  into  premature  retirement  at  63. 

He  sued  Scripps-Howard  for  $195,000  in 
wages  and  pension  benefits.  The  suit  now 
has  been  settled  out  of  court  and  Mock¬ 
ridge  has  also  withdrawn  a  complaint 
made  to  the  State  Division  of  Human 
Rights.  Mockridge  is  currently  at  his 
Cuernavaca,  Mexico,  residence. 

Mockridge  joined  the  old  World  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  in  New  York  City  in  1940, 
serving  as  city  editor  and  then  humor  col¬ 
umnist  successively  through  26  years  and 
then  was  with  the  merged  World  Journal 
Tribune.  In  1963,  he  became  a  humor  col¬ 
umnist  for  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
and  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

«  *  * 

Plain-talking,  sound  advice  is  the  way 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  char¬ 
acterizes  its  new  financial  column  by 
Scott  Burns,  who  writes  a  daily  column  at 
his  home  base  on  the  Boston  Herald 
American. 

RTS  president  Dennis  R.  Allen  de¬ 
clares  that  readers  are  looking  more  and 
more  to  their  newspapers  for  good  finan¬ 
cial  information  and  advice  on  specific 
problems.  He  adds,  “It  seems  that  too 
often  they  are  more  confused  after  read¬ 
ing  a  financial  column  than  they  were  to 
start  with.” 

The  Scott  Burns  column  will  be  3-a- 
week,  while  his  Herald  American  column 
appears  daily  in  the  financial  section  of 
the  newspaper.  Burns’  background  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  engineer,  an  Arthur  D.  Little 
consultant,  and  author,  gives  him  a  broad 
background  in  viewing  the  “consumer 
side”  of  the  financial  world. 

Charter  clients  include  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  News,  San  Antonio 
Express  and  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

« 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  of 
course  has  no  comics  page,  took  a  scat¬ 
tering  of  newspapers  to  task  for  their  hav- 
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The  No.  1 
syndicated  cat 
comic  is  now 
the  No.  1 
Saturday  morning 
TV  show  in  its 
time  slot.* 

Give  your  readers 
HEATHCLIFF  to  enjoy 
the  rest  of  the  week 
in  your  comic  pages. 

Cail  McNaught  Coiiect 
(212)  682-8787 

60  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
*  31%  Nationai  Neiisen  Rating 


Involved 
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time  the  reader  poll  was  being  taken,  a 
telephone  survey  with  the  same  questions 
was  conducted  with  502  persons  and 
cross-referenced  with  the  in-paper  pro¬ 
ject.  Some  differences  emerged:  the  un¬ 
scientific,  voluntary  survey  indicated  a 
much  greater  dissatisfaction  with  busing 
and  various  aspects  of  discipline  than  the 
research  survey  did. 

But  overall,  the  schools  got  a  “B”  from 
the  people  who  count  the  most. 

In  July  and  August,  Tribune  readers 
were  invited  to  write  letters  explaining  to 
the  editors  why  they  would  be  effective 
reporters  of  the  Democratic  and  Republi¬ 
can  National  Conventions 

Thirty  were  selected.  Fifteen  Republi¬ 
cans  each  wrote  one  story  about  one  night 
of  the  GOP  Convention.  They  worked  on 
deadline,  at  home,  watching  their  own  tv 
sets.  A  reporter  was  present  to  serve  as  a 
consultant  for  them.  The  stories  were 
edited  for  length  but  all  came  in  close  to 
the  15  or  so  inches  requested.  The  same 
procedure  was  followed  with  15  reg¬ 
istered  Democrats  in  August.  The  partici¬ 
pants  were  divided  evenly  with  15  men 
and  15  women  participating.  Three  re¬ 
ports  (the  Tribune  told  the  readers  to 
think  of  themselves  as  columnists)  per 
day  were  printed,  along  with  pictures  of 
the  participants  in  their  natural  circumst¬ 
ances  (not  looking  at  tv  sets). 

Finally,  as  the  summer  ended,  the  Tri¬ 
bune  invited  readers  to  submit  questions 
for  the  12  candidates  seeking  a  seat  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  These  questions  were  then 
put  to  the  candidates  by  Tribune  repor¬ 
ters.  The  answers  were  printed  over  a 
period  of  a  week,  with  the  questions  cre¬ 
dited  in  print  to  those  who  asked  them. 

But  all  the  political  polls,  the  school 
report  cards  and  the  questions  the  candi¬ 
dates  put  together  did  not  equal  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  feeling  received  in  the  Tribune 
newsroom  in  “The  Great  Beer  Debate.” 

That  came  about  when  Tampa  City 
Council  responded  to  a  few  citizen  com¬ 
plaints  about  “spilt  beer,  obnoxious  fans, 
slobbering  drunks  and  vile  Ian, mage”  at 
Tampa  Bay  Bucs  home  gam^s.  Council 
member  Lloyd  Copeland,  in ..  moment  he 
would  come  to  regret,  asked  the  City 
Attorney  if  Tampa  had  the  power  to  stop 
beer  sales  at  Tampa  Stadium.  The  Tri¬ 
bune  asked  readers  what  they  thought. 

Three  thousand  eighty-nine  readers  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  series  of  questions. 

On  the  beer  sale  question  they  were 
1,766  for  continuing;  1,302  against.  For 
tailgate  parties  they  were  2,302  for;  702 
against. 

Tribune  editors  and  reporters  have 
found  that  readers  respond  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  to  the  opportunity  to  get  into  print 
with  their  views.  They  now  suggest  sub¬ 
jects  for  that  treatment  occasionally. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AMERICAN  HISTORY 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


FELTON  &  FOWLER'S  FAMOUS  AMERICANS 
YOU  NEVER  KNEW  EXISTED.  Weekly  items  of 
fascinating  and  odd  Americana,  unusual  and 
good  to  talk  about  to  friends  for  conversation. 
Can  be  used  as  a  column  or  broken  into  light, 
short  fillers.  Feature  Associates.  3334  Kerner 
Blvd.  San  Rafael  CA  94901.  (Like  visiting  a 
wax  museum,  reading  a  book  of  facts  and  lists, 
an  Almanac  of  off-beat  history). 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column  of 
ansvi/ers  to  your  readers'  car  problems,  plus 
weekly  test  report  on  new  cars.  vans.  Write  for 
samples,  rates.  Automotive  Features.  814  E. 
Manor  Circle.  Milwaukee  Wl  53217. 


CARTOONS 


"ALL  THE  CARTOONS  YOU'LL  EVER  NEED" 
are  in  a  low  cost  package  of  36  hilarious  1  and  2 
column  camera-ready  ROP  cartoons  available 
quarterly  headed  by  leading  cartoonist.  Details 
from:  Cartoonmix.  Box  108.  Village  Station. 
New  York  NY  10014. 


COMMENTARY 


YOUR  READERS  WILL  embrace  it.  They  will 
curse  it.  But  they  will  not  ignore  “Dateline: 
Future."  a  provocative  look  at  tomorrow.  Week¬ 
ly,  Write  for  free  samples  and  rates  to  Dateline: 
Future.  3392  Boston  Rd.  Lexington  KY 
40503. 


GENERAL 


FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion — The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic 
and  humor.  S.  Gale  Denley.  The  Journal.  Box 
278.  Bruce  MS  38915. 


HUMOR,  info,  puzzles,  cartoons  galore.  List, 
samples,  package  offers.  Dickson,  17700 
Western  69p,  Gardena  CA  90248. 


RECORD  PREVIEWS.  Book  Reviews.  Society 
Column  Satires— We  have  'em.  You  can  get 
'em.  Call  or  write  for  details.  Creative  Consul¬ 
tants.  PO  Box  973.  Norwich  CT  06360.  (203) 
889-3007. 


MEDICAL 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN  MEDICINE? 

Latest  medical  news,  weekly,  with  commen¬ 
tary.  350  words.  L.A.  Chotkowki.  MD.  FACP. 
1143  Chamberlain  Hwy.  Kensington  CT 
06037. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"  —  Weekly  col¬ 
umn  of  money-saving  news.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan,  1802  S. 
13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
Weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Issued  weekly.  Camera-ready.  Our  6th  year. 
Cineman  Syndicate.  7  Charles  Court.  Middle- 
town,  NY  10940.  (914)  692-4572. 


QUOTES 


QUOTATION  FEATURES  for  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Uncommon  Quotes.  Box  7285. 
Provo  UT  84602. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS — National  award  says  "enter¬ 
taining  format,  concise,  solid  writing  skills  and 
a  wealth  of  real  estate  knowledge."  6th  year. 
Miami,  Rochester.  Philadelphia.  Detroit.  Port¬ 
land,  Yuma.  etc.  Edith  Lank,  240  Hemingway. 
Rochester  NY  14620.  (716)  271-6230. 

1  RARE  EARTH:  Nationally  self-syndicated 
weekly  column  featuring  the  most  exotic  prop¬ 
erties  for  sale  from  around  the  world:  islands, 
retreats,  volcanoes,  castles.  333  words,  fea¬ 
tured  in  TIME  magazine  and  MERV  GRIFFIN 
TV.  Unique,  informative,  engaging.  Proven  re¬ 
sults.  Competitive  rates.  Write  tor  free  sam¬ 
ples:  RARE  EARTH  Enterprises.  Box  946. 
Sausalito  CA  94966. 


SPORTS 


I  "SPORTING  AROUND"—  National  sports  col¬ 
umn.  Strictly  for  weeklies.  Impressions, 
obeservations.  reminiscences,  topical,  general 
I  interest  items.  Reader  anticipated  circulation 
I  booster.  Join  the  winning  team.  For  details  and 
2  free  samples.  Robbins  Syndication  Group. 
PO  Box  5051.  Ft.  Myers  FL  33931. 


TAXES 


FARM  TAXES,  popular  weekly  column  in  its 
sixth  year  is  available  in  a  few  areas.  For  topical 
samples  and  prices  write:  Cricket.  Box  527. 
Ardmore  PA  19003. 


TRAVEL 


MONTHLY  600-WORD  travel  feature  by 
globetrotting  pro.  Exclusive  your  region.  Pic¬ 
tures  included.  Reasonable  fee.  Inquiries:  In¬ 
ternational  Reports  Syndicate,  Box  19039.  De¬ 
nver  CO  80219. 


WEEKLY 


VOICE  FROM  THE  WOODS:  In  fourth  year  of 
500-word  essays  with  "Small  Is  Beautiful" 
slant.  Samples.  Walter  Gormly.  Mt.  Vernon  lA 
52314. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  SALE — Full  day  individual  seminar  for 
prospective  broadcasting  station  investors.  Pri¬ 
vate  seminar  tailored  to  your  needs  covering  { 
property  selection,  negotiations,  financing.  | 
and  FCC  requirements.  Current  owner-operator  j 
lends  you  his  experience.  Robin  Martin.  Presi¬ 
dent.  Deer  River  Broadcasting  Group.  Suite  ! 
1001.  141  East  44th  St.  New  York  NY  10017.  i 
(212)  599-3303.  , 


START  YOUR  OWN  WEEKLY—  Extensive  how-  ; 
to  manual  by  prominent  publisher,  describes  i 
every  step.  Details  from  Meadow  Press.  Box  i 
35-E.  Pt  Jefferson  NY  11777.  : 

— i 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS  j 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partnership,  I 
loan  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes.  ! 

Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel.  j 
Box  88.  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho.  ! 
Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207.  i 


SHOULDN’T  YOU  KNOW  the  value  of  your 
newspaper  property?  40  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Call  or  write  us.  No  obligation.  White 
Newspaper  Service,  Box  783,  McMinnville TN. 
(615)473-2104. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS.  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  piiblicatons.  Ridge 
Rd.  Hardwick  MA  01037.  (413)  477-6009. 


BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO.,  INC. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington  DC  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes¬ 
sional.  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  da^ime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


BRANNOCK  MEDIA  SALES 
Elizabethtown  NC  28337 
Confidential  Buyer-Seller 
Negotiations 
NEWSPAPERS  AND 
PRINT  SHOPS 


Confidential  Negotiations  and  Appraisals 
MEDIA  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 
A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc. 
11  Mam  St.,  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)481-8562 


HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write  or 
call  for  free  consultation.  2 1  E  Euclid  Av,  Had- 
donfield  NJ  08033.  (609)  795-6026. 


IN  ADDITION  to  the  help  in  buying  we  afford 
continuing  seniice  in  making  your  efforts  suc¬ 
cessful.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.,  INC..  PO 
Drawer  12428.  Panama  City  FL  32401. 


JAMES  J.  BRODELL 
Rocky  Mountain  newspapers 
Box  1841,  Grand  Junction  CO  81502 
Buyer  inquiries  invited  (303)  242-5035. 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  southern  markets.  114 
Wickersham  Dr.  Savannah  GA  31411,  (912) 
352-8931.  day  or  night. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO.  INC. 

Over  500  sales  in  our  30  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  "Norton  office. " 
PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Office." 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280 


MEMO  TO:  All  Feature  Writers  and 
Artists 

FROM:  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

RE:  JOINING  THE  SYNDICATE 

If  you're  Involved  in  selling  a  column,  cartoon,  comic  strip  or  other  feature  material 
to  weekly  or  daily  newspapers,  that's  strictly  syndicate  business.  That's  why  we 
think  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  be  represented  in  the  pages  of  E&P  Classifieds. 
Your  Features  Available  ad  could  help  you  reach  a  large  percentage  of  America's 
editors  and  publishers.  And,  you  can  save  with  our  low  contract  rates.  Use  the 
order  blank  in  this  issue  or  call  us  for  more  information. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS— THE  COMMUNICATORS 
(212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker. 
PO  Box  2277.  Montclair,  CA  S1763 
(714)  626-6440 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"The  broker  with  instant  buyers  " 
SALES,  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1.  Box  146.  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  Mergers.  Sales. 

No  charge  for  consultation. 

Box  783.  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


50  YEARS  OF  MEDIA  EXPERIENCE 
We  specialize  in  radio.  TV.  weekly,  daily  and 
community  newspapers.  Professional,  con¬ 
fidential. 

Business  Broker  Associates 
(615)  756-7635 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ESTABLISHED  North  Carolina  weekly  in  grow¬ 
ing  southern  Piedmont.  Owner  has  other  in¬ 
terests.  Terms.  Write  Box  1347.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FREE  CIRCULATION  SHOPPER,  2  W  years 
old.  28.000  circulation.  Volume  average 
$24 1.500 yearly.  $50.0(X)cash.  Phone(308) 
234-4530  ask  tor  Loren  or  Dam  or  write  to  Box 
711.  Kearney  NE  68847. 


FOUR  WEEKLY  MAGAZINES— Philadelphia, 
Tampa.  Orlando.  Ft.  Lauderdale,  will  sell  as  a 
package,  or  would  seek  an  investor.  5  years  in 
business.  $250,000. 

TENNESSEE  WEEKLY— 5000  circulation, 
29%  down  payment,  owner  will  finance. 
$111,000. 

TENNESSEE  SHOPPER— Circulation  22,000. 
average  pages  44.  good  return.  $708,000. 
GEOR(3IA  WEEKLY— 29%  down  payment  own¬ 
er  finance.  8%  interest.  $40,000. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  WEEKLY— Has  won  3 
national  awards.  10.000  circulation. 
$90,000, 

2  COLORADO  WEEKLIES— Mortgage  at 
$60,000  can  be  assumed  at  8%  interest. 
$65,000  and  $120,000, 

ALABAMA  WEEKLY— Paid  circulation 
29,000.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  $170,000. 
WYOMING  WEEKLY— Circulation  13,600. 
Health  reasons.  $150,000. 

SMALL  ALABAMA  WEEKLY— 730  mailed. 
730  placements.  Good  opportunity  for  young 
investor.  $25,000. 

ALABAMA  WEEKLY — Located  in  heavy  indust¬ 
rial  area.  16(X)  circulation.  $50.(X)0. 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY— Excellent  growth 
potential.  Zone  4.  $150.(XX). 

MAGAZINE— Located  in  New  England  states. 
Opportuntity  for  substantial  growth.  Wants  to 
sell  quick. 

BI-MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.  Sunbelt.  Good 
potential  for  aggressive  person.  $15,000. 

Business  Broker 
Associates 
(615)  756-7635 

SUNBELT— Zone  4  weekly  in  fastest  growing 
I  countiesinSoutheast.  Gross  $190,000.  no  job 
or  retail.  State  qualifications.  Box  1350.  Editor 
;  &  Publisher. 


:  THREE  contiguous  weeklies  in  Utah,  gross  near 
$4(X),000.  price  $550.(XX).  Send  breif  opera¬ 
tions  and  financial  qualifications.  Box  1288. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEN  YEAR  OLD.  paid  circulation  weekly  serv- 
I  ing  upper  middle  class  New  England  seaside 
■  community.  Compugraphic  equipment.  Priced 
I  at  approximate  annual  volume  of  $65.(XX). 

Terms  available.  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  National 
I  Press  Bldg..  Washington  DC  2CX)45. 

!  ZONE  5  metro  tabloid  weekly.  1 5.(XX)  circula- 
I  tion,  some  paid.  Strong  local  identity.  Grosses 
$150,000.  Mom  and  rap  team  could  develop 
real  money  maker.  Box  1341,  Editor  &  Pub- 
!  Iisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Classification 


GROUP  OF  FLORIDA  suburbans,  grossing 
$750,  for  sale  at  $600M.  Break-even.  29%. 
Balance  over  5  years.  Press  Is  $150M  more. 
Box  1272,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ILLNESS  FORCES  SALE— Profitable  Califor- 
nia  shopper  at  bargain  price!  Call  Peter  at  (209) 
522-9668,  1:30—5:30. 

NORTHWEST  OHIO  WEEKLY  shopper,  county 
seat,  15,000  circulation,  state  university  and 
city  saturation,  excellent  typesetting  business, 
no  press,  grossing  $80,000.  Write:  Publisher, 
PO  Box  647,  Bowling  Green  OH  43402. 

2  NORTHWEST  IOWA  offset  newspapers  lo- 
cated  in  top  agricultural  area.  Both  papers  97 
years  young,  grossing  over  $1 10,000.  Control 
south  half  of  county  with  potential  for  growth. 
Price  $163,000  including  2  buildings,  good 
equipment  and  letterpress  job  shop.  29% 
down,  rest  on  contract  at  reasonable  interest. 
Contact  William  or  Darlene  Chaffee,  144  E 
Broadway,  Paullina  lA  51046.  (712)  448- 
3622  days  or  (712)  448-3496  nights. 

NEWSPAPER— Southern  California  weekly, 
7000  circulation,  incorporated  city,  adjudi¬ 
cated.  good  potential,  perfect  for  single  owner 
or  man-wife  operation,  pleasant  city,  near 
beaches,  established  1927.  Newsprint,  pro¬ 
duction  and  printing  facilities  fully  available. 
Cash  only.  $29,000. 1980  sale  required.  Write 
to:  Finance  Director,  728  E,  Level  St.  Covine 
CA  91723. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


CAPABLE,  concerned  husband/wife  team  with 
a  combined  22  years  of  publishing-editing  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  New  England  publication  gros¬ 
sing  around  $100,000.  Community  weekly 
preferred.  Telephone  (617)  867-6958. 


EXPERIENCED,  qualified  buyer  for  weekly, 
semi-weekly,  small  daily  property  in  Zone  3,  4, 
6.  Unopposed  gross  $200,000  to  $750,000. 
Want  to  buy,  live  in  local  community.  Write  Box 

1303,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

LOOKING  FOR  paid  weekly  or  shopper  in  Zone 
1.  Prefer  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire.  Small 
population  area  desired.  Excellent  credentials. 
Strict  confidence.  No  brokers.  Reply  Box  621, 
Toms  River  NJ  08753. 

WEEKLY  in  small,  picturesque  community  on 
Mississippi  or  Missouri  Rivers;  prefer  home, 
business  in  one  building.  Box  1232,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WANT  TO  OWN  weekly  or  semi-weekly  in  6000 
to  10,000  population  community.  Gross 
$150,000  and  up.  Prefer  county  seat.  Excel¬ 
lent  community  journalism  credentials,  former 
weekly  owner,  civic  minded,  small  town 
oriented,  will  live  in  community  I  serve.  Strict 
confidence.  No  brokers.  Box  36048,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  like  to  discuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box  3 1752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

ADVERTISING  SERVICES 

STIMULATE  YOUR  AD  SALES! 
Classified  International,  a  42  year  old  firm, 
offers  a  proven  program  that  stimulates  sales 
and  profits.  Two  recent  papers  doubled  ad 
count  within  two  months.  We  consult  personal¬ 
ly,  and  provide  a  monthly  13  part  package 
which  can  be  invested  in  together  or  individual¬ 
ly.  Start  your  til  forbid  order  now  and  receive  a 
bonus  of  a  Basic  Classified  Library  worth  $20 
with  your  first  package  of  sales  material.  Write 
or  call  for  more  information.  Tom  Greene.  1345 
E  lOth  Av,  Hialeah  FL  33010,  (305)  885- 
4526. 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


TMC  CONSULTING— Target  market  and  TMjC 
household  data  base  development,  computer 
program  evaluation,  postal  carrier  pre-sort 
qualification,  non-sbscriber  routing,  zip  code 
and  distribution  analysis.  James  E.  Cannon,  50 
Elm  St,  Windsor  Locks  CT  06096.  (203)  623- 


TELEPHONE  SALES  Consultants  Keppler 
Communications  Telephone  Sales  Consulting 
Division  is  now  offering  trained  personnel  to 
assist  and  develop  your  present  telephone  sales 
operation.  Our  services  can  help  you  solve  your 
communication  problems  both  external  and  in¬ 
ternal.  We  are  staffed  and  geared  to  take  on  an 
entire  assignment,  analysis,  planning  and  ex¬ 
ecution  which  will  increase  your  sales  produc¬ 
tivity.  Write  or  call  for  more  information.  Kep¬ 
pler  Communications  Co.  Telephone  Sales 
Consulting  Division,  523  Bldg,  Rt  38E,  Suite 
301,  Cherry  Hill  NJ  08002.  (609)  662-6860. 

ENGINEERING  & 
INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engineering 
modifications,  rebuilding  and  removal.  Single 
width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bramble  Professional 
Press  Engineering,  Rt  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen 
TX  78501.  (512)682-7011. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

To  Run:  - Weeks  _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  •  575  Lexington  Ave.  •  New  York.  N  Y.  10022 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —$3.10  per  line.  1  week  —$2.25  per  line. 

2  weeks — $2.95  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks — $2.10  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks — $2.75  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks — $1.95  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2.55  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks — $1.70  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $3  per  insertion  for  box  service  andAdd  $2  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 

count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  45  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviatons). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decoratons,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $70  per 
column  inch  camera  ready.  $75  pub  set. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

DEADLINE:Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
for  Saturday’s  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  tt  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 
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MESSENGER  SERVICES 


MESSENGER  SERVICE— We  pick  up  and  mail 
or  deliver  locally,  government  press  releases. 
Congressional  records,  federal  register  and 
other  public  information  from  government 
agencies  on  a  monthly  basis.  Write  or  call  Heiss 
Press  Service,  Inc,  2025  Eye  St,  NW.  Room 
502,  Washington  DC  20006,  Phone  (202) 
659-2726,  home  (301)  924-4589. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE— Sheridan  24P  stuffing  machines  4 
into  1,  19'5"  roller  top  conveyor  with  work 
aprons  and  bundle  pacer,  28'  dock  belt  con¬ 
veyor,  16'  dock  belt  conveyor  both  with  power 
deflectors.  4  gravity  roller  feeder  conveyors  to 
be  used  with  dock  conveyors.  Call  Jim  Pack, 
Mansfield,  Ohio  News  Journal.  (419)  522- 
3311. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul¬ 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Helsley,(800)  527-1668. 

MULLER  EM-10  inserter.  Excellent  condition. 
Available  immediately.  Contact  Box  35973, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  !  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMP  II,  TG  $3000.  Comp  I,  $2000.  Comp 
7200,  $2(X)0.  1(X)  fonts  and  plugs  for  above, 
$35  each.  RCP  101  processors,  $2000.  (813) 
921-3571. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  Universal  Videosetter.  3 
years  old.  excellent  condition,  under  service 
contract.  8  fonts  (5-72  point),  reverse  lead  op¬ 
tion,  450  lines  per  minute.  Includes  computer 
interface,  cassettes,  spare  board  kit.  $35,000 
or  offer.  State  Farm  Insurance  Companies,  One 
State  Farm  Plaza.  Bloomington  IL  61701; 
phone  (309)  662-6891  or  (309)  662-2567. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  ACM  9000  UR.  Excellent 
condition.  Currently  operating  with  18  font 
strips  and  2  program  tapes.  Direct  input 
keyboard.  $6000,  as  is.  where  is.  Oyntact  Pre- 
Print  Supplement  Printing,  1041  S.  Vista  Dr, 
Independence  MO  6405&  (816)  257-4900. 


HARRIS  V-15A.  add-on  units,  1977. 

Cottrell  V-25,  Vi  and  V2  folder. 

Fairchild  Color  King  4  units.  1966. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  folders:  Urbanite,  Suburban.  SU. 
Community. 

Goss  Urbanite  V*  folders. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  Vx".  45  VS". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 


ITEK  11"  X  17"  positive  print  maker,  complete 
with  all  accessories,  including  Pako  mixer, 
half-tone  screen  and  fluorographic  attach¬ 
ment.  Olen  Bell,  The  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company,  PO  Box  25125,  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma,  73125.  Telephone  (405)  231- 
3438. 

KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 
Variable  lenses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 
12%.  Compare  our  quality  and  service. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach.  CA  90801 

MODIFLEX  distortion  camera,  20x24.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Call  New  England  Printing 
Machinery,  (617)  475-3210. 

ONE  LIKE-NEW,  reconditioned  LD-24  Log-E 
film  processor  for  sale.  $8500.  For  further  de¬ 
tails  and  pertinent  information,  please  contact 
Shelton  Prince  or  Paul  Davis  at  The  Selma 
Times- Journal.  PO  Box  611,  Selma  AL  36701 
(205)  875-2110. 

SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins,  .  . 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
CK  Optical  (213)372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 
Business/Circulation  software  designed  for 
IBM  34  available  with/without  installation 
assistance.  Comprehensive  circulation  system 
maintains  total  homes  in  market  area.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  subscriber  only.  Provides  on-line  real 
time  update  to  starts,  stops,  service  errors.  In¬ 
cludes  route  error  alarm  system  with  real  time 
service  error  dispatching.  Includes  PIA  proces¬ 
sing  with  automatic  vacation  adjustment.  Pro¬ 
duces  all  ABC.  pressrun  and  delivery  man¬ 
ifests.  Bundle  top  wraps  include  start,  stop, 
and  service  error  messages.  Carrier  statements 
handle  bonding  and  estimating.  A  full  line  of 
other  business  systems  available.  Contact 
Creative  Data  Systems,  9809  Wedd  Dr. .  Over¬ 
land  Park  KS  66212.  (913)  381-1109. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


FOR  SALE— Chesire,  Kirk  Rudy,  and  Magnac- 
raft  labeling  machines  to  handle  north'south 
labels  or  computer  printouts,  multi  wide  labels. 
Savings  in  the  thousands.  In  New  York,  tele¬ 
phone  (516)  667-0200,  Outside  New  York 
(800)  645-5240, 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT  CREW! 

...Those  individuals,  companies, 
syndicates  that  know  the  value  of  a 
E&P  ad  and  run  with  us  on  a  regular 
basis. 

So,  be  it  12,  26  or  52  times  per  year, 
we  produce  business  and  profit  for 
these  people.  We  offer  you  freedom 
to  rotate  your  copy  within  our  regular 
deadline  times,  monthly  billing,  and 
the  best  exposure  in  the  field: 

IN  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
Come  reserve  your  place  now  in  the 
most  effective  classified  market  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7050 


POWERED  ROLLER  TOP  CONVEYOR,  60  ft 
long,  17  in.  wide,  2  HP  motor,  work  table  on 
both  sides.  Northeast  Storage  and  Industries, 
Inc.,  (213)  257-7557. 

STA-HI  257  COUNTER  STACKER 
Excellent  condition 
Box  34253,  Editor  &  Publisher 

SHERIDAN  48P  and  24P  inserters.  Very  good 
condition.  Available  immediately.  Box  34252, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ NEWSPRINT _ 

30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 

NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— Basic  30  lb  steady 
supply,  prompt  shipment  from  inventory,  deli¬ 
vered  price  on  request.  Brookman  Paper  Corp., 
300  E  54  St,  New  York,  NY  10022.  (212) 
688-3020. 

NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— We  Buy, Sell.  Kramer  & 
Cramer  Inc,  550  Frontage  Rd,  Northfield  IL 
60093.  (312)  446-7017. 

NEED  IMMEDIATELY— 35  inch  newsprint  up 
to  80  tons  a  month  in  Florida.  Call  (305)  665-  ■ 
5575.  Leave  name  and  number. 

STANDARD  30  lb.  newsprint  made  to  your  spe¬ 
cification.  Shipments  direct  from  major  mills. 
Box  35468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ PLATEMAKING _ 

BEACH  EQUIPMENT 

1—  Cabinet  mounted  multi-hole  plate 
punch,  model— 6000A-20. 

2—  Cabinet  mounted  manual  crimpers,  single¬ 
wide,  model— 5000-20. 

2— Automatic  punch,  bend  trim  with  convey¬ 
ors.  one  left  and  one  right  hand  exists. 

544  compression  mount  standard  lock-easy 
saddles,  model— 2000-03.  also  32  double 
truck  saddles. 

All  of  the  above  were  used  in  conjunction  with 
compression  mount  standard  lock-easy  saddles 
for  aluminum  plates. 

Please  contact  R.J.  Ruffino,  Purchasing  Mana¬ 
ger,  Buffalo  Courier  Express  Co.,  Inc.,  795 
Mam  St,  Buffalo  NY  14240,  (716)  855-6339. 


UiV<ldlM:IVJ!IUflli 


grids.  Used  less  than  1  year.  $350  each.  Call 
Bob  Troupe  (312)  887-4929,  7:30  am— 4:00 
pm  Monday — Friday.  Merrill  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  765  N  York  Rd.  Hinsdale.  IL  60521. 

COMPUGRAPHIC:  7200  with  25  fonts— 
$1700  plus  shipping.  Autotape  paper  tape 
keyboard  with  visual  display— $700  plus  ship¬ 
ping.  Call  Eric  Jacobs  (215)  243-6581. 

IBM  COMPOSER,  IBM  ESC,  IBM  fonts.  Comp 
IV,  and  7200.  N.  Gregory,  343  Clive  Av, 
Oceanside  NY  11572.  (516)  764-2250. 

3  YEAR  OLD  UNI-SETTER,  4  year  old  Unj- 
Setter  with  DEK  and  punch  for  sale.  Includes 
spare  parts  kit.  Very  good  condition.  Also  FDTS 
alpha  key  with  papertape  punch  reader.  Priced 
as  package,  but  will  sell  individually.  Contact 
Dave  at  (215)  647-7268,  preferably  after  6 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

A  NEW  DEVELOPMENT  HAS  BROUGHT 
THE  PRICE  OF  COMPUTERIZED  EDITING 
AND  TYPESETTING  TO  RECORD  LOW! 
Utilizing  your  present  phototypesetter  we  can 
enable  you  to  enter  and  edit  text  on  a  screen, 
save  It  on  a  disc  and  set  type  under  computer 
control— no  more  paper  tape.  Our  system, 
based  on  the  popular  TRS-80  microcomputer 
gives  large  system  capabilities  at  an  unbeliev¬ 
ably  low  price.  More  rapid  text  entry,  and  on- 
sceen  correction  capability  will  make  your  pub¬ 
lication  much  more  profitable.  For  further  in- 
I  formation  contact: 

First  Main  Computer  Systems  Inc. 

Newspaper  Products  Division 
I  8700  King  George  Dr,  Suite  103 
I  Dallas  TX  75235 

j  (214)  634-2860 

CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV.  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202 
(614)  846-7025 

COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2000.  Compuwriters  $2800. 
297 ITL— $1500  Keyboards— $1000.  FHN 
Business  Products,  PO  Box  442,  Marlton  NJ 
08053,  (609)  235-7614. 


IPEC,  INC 


97  Marquardt  Dr. 

Wheeling  IL  60090 

(3 1 2)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


AVAILABLE  from  ATF  web  press:  ATF  sheeter,  | 
ATF  combo  folder,  3  reel  dine,  flying  paster.  ] 
Call  New  England  Printing  Machinery  (617)  ] 
475-3210. 

22V4  "  CUTOFF  GOSS  HEADLINER,  4  units,  2 
half  decks.  2  to  1  folder,  available  now. 

21  V(j"  cutoff  Hoe  Colormatic,  3  units,  2  half 
decks,  available  now. 

4  Wood  autopasters. 

2  new  Goss  web  width  cut  down  kit. 

22V4"  cutoff  Hoe  color  convertible  4  units, 
available  now. 

3  Wood  single  width  reel  tension  pasters 
available  now. 

Now  in  our  warehouse  cleaned  and  painted  or 
rebuilt. 

4  unit  Harris  V22. 

3  —  1  unit  Harris  V22,  and  folders. 

3  unit  Harris  VI 5A. 

4  unit  Merganthaler. 

1  Gregg  imprinter. 

8  unit  VI 5A. 

5  unit  V15A. 

1  unit  Community  and  folder,  oil  bath. 

4  unit  Community  and  folder,  oil  bath. 

4  unit  Suburban. 

Suburban  add-on  units. 

Urbanite,  various. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2.  Box  2285,  McAllen  TX  78501 
(512)682-7011 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING 
MACHINERY 

We  sell  presses  as  is,  or  reconditioned.  Move 
your  press,  install  and  train  on  all  makes  and 
models  web  offset  and  letterpress.  25  years 
experience.  CONTACT:  Ken  Langley 
7881  Mastin  St.  Ste  201 
Overland  Park  KS  66204 
(913)432-8276 

COnRELLV-22,  2  units.  JF-1  folder— 1971. 
Cottrell  V-25,  add-on  unit— 1971 
News  King.  4  units,  KJ6  folder— 1976, 

Butler  splicer  model  4042A. 

Gregg  stacker/bundler. 

Cottrell  4  position  stacked  roll  stand. 

Cross  pert  tor  Cottrell  folder. 

WANTED:  Used  Equipment. 

INTER-WEB  SYSTEMS 
1836  Woodward  St 
Orlando  FL  32803 

(305)  8%-4330  Telex  56-7471 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  4  units,  1975  with  Sub¬ 
urban  folder,  immaculate  condition,  available 
immediately.  Call  Southern  Printing  Machinery 
(305)  592-8409  or  New  England  Printing 
Machinery  (617)475-3210. 

GOSS  URBANITE.  10  units.  2  folders,  approx¬ 
imately  1971.  Will  divide  into  two  presses  or 
components.  Box  1358,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARRIS  845,  five  units  1975,  22  V4  cutoff,  3 
Butlers,  folder.  Ipec,  Inc.,  97  Marquardt  Or, 
Wheeling  IL  60090.  (312)  459-9700. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Harris  V15A.  6  unit  press.  1973,  will  split. 
Goss  SC  folder,  1970. 

Harris  JF4  folder. 

Harris  V25  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  units. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
(404)  32 1  -3992  Telex  700563 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 
Second-hand  Goss  Urbanite  and  Harris  845 
Rollstands  immediately  available  and  at  sub^ 
stantial  savings  over  cost  of  new  rollstands. 
CARY  COMPANY,  INC. 

327  Pepper  Road 
Barrington  IL  60010 
(312)  381-4600. 


1970  MODEL  News  King  press,  4  stacked  un¬ 
its,  2  stacked  roll  stands,  2  on  the  floor.  Cur¬ 
rently  in  operation,  $65,000.  Contact  Alex 
Coulter,  (5<5l)  735-1010. 

4  UNIT  URBANITE,  loaded,  2  years  old,  mod¬ 
ified  Vi,  Vk  folder  available  immediately,  (lall 
(617)  475-3210. 

9  UNIT  GOSS  Suburban.  2  folders. 

Available  immediately. 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder. 

Contact:  Ken  Langley 
Continental  Printing  Machinery.  Inc. 
7881  Mastin  Dr. 

Overland  Park  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 

WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe. 
Scott.  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  either  offset  or 
letter  press;  Capco  portable  ink  fountains; 
Wood  ink  fountains;  Goss  portable  ink  foun¬ 
tains;  Hoe  ink  boxes:  2  dine  reels  and  pasters 
in  self  contained  framing,  running  belts,  side 
lay.  etc. .  suitable  for  publications  or  newspaper 
presses;  Goss  single  width  balloon;  Hoe  2  ' 
double  delivery  folder  22V4  cutoff.  We  have 
we  can  get  what  you  need  for  you  pressroom 
mailroom. 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  AND  INDUSTRIES, 
INC. 

(213)  257-7557 

We  Have  Available  NOW. 

38  Goss  Headliner  units,  MKl  tension  lock¬ 
up.  80"  wide  cut-off  22V4"  and  239/16". 
6  color  humps  cut-off  22V4’’  and  239/16" 

8  color  decks  cut-off  22^4"  and  239/16" 

4  double  color  decks  cut-off  239/16" 

8  Goss  MK  I  double  width 
Portable  ink  ducts  friction  driven 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION 

Please  write  or  call 
Printing  Press  Services  LTD 
Talbot  House 

Talbot  Street  Industrial  Estate 
Fulwood 
Preston 

ENGUND  PR2  3QJ 
Telephone  0772-717611 

Over  400  Years  of  Newspaper 
Press  Experience 
At  Your  Service 
Worldwide 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  8,  1980 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  ) 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phllipsburgany  condition.  Call 
collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900.  AMS,  1290 
Central  Av.  Hillside  NJ  07205. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  BOTTOM  WRAP 
Bo*  1294 
Editor  &  Publisher 


CHESIRE  LABELING  MACHINES.  Kirk  Rudy 
labelers,  Phillipsburg  and  Pitney— Bowes  in¬ 
serting  machines.  Bunn  tying  machines.  We 
pay  top  cash  prices  and  also  arrange  and  pay  all 
transportation  charges.  Phone  toll  free  outside 
New  York  (800)  645-5240  or  in  New  York 
(516)  667-0200.  H.M.  Surchin  Co..  Inc.,  11 
Lucon  Dr,  Deer  Park  NY  11729. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH 
with  SC  folder  unif  separate. 
Bo*  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
We  move  machinery! 
(212)  7S2-70S0 


ACADEMIC 


TENURE  TRACK  POSITIONS 
FOR  1981-1982 

ADVERTISING— Direct  sequence,  teach  va¬ 
rious  advertising  courses,  develop  component 
for  the  MA  program.  PhD.  ABD  preferred.  Sal¬ 
ary  competitive. 

NEWS  EDITORIAL— At  least  two  positions  with 
responsibility  for  reporting  courses  and  upper 
level'graduate  specializations.  PhD  or  ABD  pre¬ 
ferred.  Preference  given  to  those  with  one  or 
more  of  the  following  specializations: 
—Broadcasting 

— Film/still  photography,  photojournalism 
—Business  reporting,  media  manage¬ 
ment  or  economics 
— Public  relations 
— Advising  student  publications 

The  College  of  Journalism  has  abouf  500  ma- 
)ors  and  offers  both  the  BA  and  MA  in  journal¬ 
ism.  Undergraduate  sequence  include  adver¬ 
tising.  broadcasting,  news-editorial  and  a  film 
minor.  The  graduate  program,  newly  revised, 
offers  both  a  research  and  professional  track 
with  specializations  in  public  affairs,  urban, 
religious,  health  and  science,  and  business/' 
economics  journalism.  Additional  graduate 
programs  in  advertising,  public  relations,  and 
media  management  are  contemplated. 

Situated  in  the  heart  of  Milwaukee.  Marquette 
IS  close  to  local,  state  and  federal  offices  and 
agencies.  It  is  a  Jesuit  institution  which  does 
not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  religion,  race  or 
se*.  It  IS  an  equal  opportunity  and  affirmative 
action  employer. 

Send  applications  and  resumes  to-.  William 
Thorn,  Search  Committee  Chairman.  College  of 
Journalism,  1131  W  Wisconsin  Av,  Milwaukee 
Wl  53233. 

Application  deadline;  December  1,  1980. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS  SCHOOL  OF 
JOURNALISM  seeks  an  assistant  professor  for 
a  tenure— track  vacancy  in  the  Magazine  Sequ¬ 
ence.  Professional  magazine  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  e*perience  required  (consumer  magazine 
preferred).  Duties  will  include  teaching  maga¬ 
zine  article  writing  and  editing  and  a  survey 
course  in  magazine  journalism.  Ability  to  teach 
other  journalism  courses  is  important.  Master's 
degree  a  minimum.  Doctorate  and  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Appointment  will  begin  Au- 
ust  15,  1981.  Salary  range;  $15,500  to 
17,000  for  nine  months,  depending  on  ex¬ 
perience  and  qualifications.  Apply  by  February 
15  to  Professor  Mike  Kautsch.  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  105  Flint  Hal',  IJniuprciity  nf  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kansas  66045.  An  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity/Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Qualified  men 
and  women  are  encouraged  to  apply  regardless 
of  race,  religion,  color,  disability,  veteran  sta¬ 
tus.  national  origin,  age  or  ancestry. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  I 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


HOPPER  LOADERS 
for  Sheridan  inserters. 

Contact  Bo*  1298,  Editor  &  Publisher 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLSIHER. 
NEED  IMMEDIATELY— 35  inch  newsprint  up 
to  80  tons  a  month  in  Florida.  Call  (305)  665- 
5575.  Leave  name  and  number. 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 
for  daily  newspaper  operation 
Bo*  34255,  Editor  &  Publisher 


4  UNIT  WEB  OFFSET  press.  18.'20  IPH.  Must 
have  register  devices.  Call  (201)  438-3744, 
ask  for  Sam. 


WILL  PAY  TOP  CASH  PRICES  for  paper  cut¬ 
ters,  Phillipsburg  and  Pitney-Bowes  inserting 
machines:  Cheshire  automatic  labelers,  die 
cutters,  sheeters.  Bunn  string  tyers,  envelope 
converting  equipment,  vacuum  forming,  shrink 
pack,  skin  packaging  and  blister  forming  also 
printing  presses  etc.,  plus  Virkotype  and  gold 
stamping  equipment.  We  will  assume  all  pick 
up  and  transportation  charges  and  pay  in  cash 
or  certified  check  in  advance.  Phone  toll  free 
(800)  521-5586  or  in  Michigan  (313)  865- 
7777. 

M.  SELLARS  &  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Bo*  1352 
Dearborn  Ml  48121 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  assistant  professor  to  teach 
news  writing  and  editing,  magazine  writing  and 
other  courses  in  area  of  research  or  professional 
interest.  Position  begins  September  1981. 
PhD — earned  or  near  completion — and  news 
media  e*perience  required.  Knowledge  of  lay¬ 
out  and  visual  aspects  of  printed  page  desir¬ 
able.  Salary:  $17,964 — $21,600  for  the 
academic  year,  paid  in  12  equal  installments. 
Applications  close  December  10.  1980.  Write 
Professor  Randall  Murray,  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment,  California  Polytechnic  State  University, 
San  Luis  Obispo  CA  93407.  Affirmative  Action 
Equal  Opportunity  Title  IX  Employer. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS/JOURNALISM  assistant 
or  associate  professor  to  join  department  of 
270  majors,  lead  popular  pr  concentration.  Be¬ 
gins  September  1981.  Teach  public  relations 
principles,  writing,  media  production,  advertis¬ 
ing  principles,  other  courses  depending  on  per¬ 
sonal  interests  and  departmental  needs.  Able 
to  direct  students  enrolled  in  pr  agency/news 
bureau  activity.  Some  knowledge  of  public 
opinion  research  methods  helpful.  Minimum 
requirements:  master’s  degree  and  profession¬ 
al  e*perience  in  responsible  pr  or  information 
position(s).  Preference  given  to  PhD  or  PhD 
candidates,  and  those  with  teaching  e*peri- 
ence.  Salary:  $19,692— $24,828  for  the 
academic  year,  paid  in  12  equal  installments. 
Applications  close  December  10,  1980.  Write: 
California  Polytechnic  State  University,  San 
Luis  Obisop  (JA  93407.  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity/Title  IX  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  journalism  begin- 
ing  September  1.  1981.  Full-time  position  in 
growing  department  to  teach  basic  and  adv¬ 
anced  writing,  editing  and  mass  communica¬ 
tions  courses  and  other  courses  within  the  ap¬ 
plicants  areas  of  special  interest.  MA  or  equiva¬ 
lent  plus  professional  e*perience  required. 
Some  teaching  e*perience  desirable.  Salary 
$16,000  to  $18,000  for  9-month  academic 
year.  Closing  date  for  receipt  of  application, 
Friday  November  21,  1980.  Send  application 
and  resume  to  Search  Committee,  Department 
of  Journalism  &  Broadcasting,  1(37  Lord  Hall, 
University  of  Maine,  Orono  ME  04469.  An 
equal  opportunity/affirmative  action  employer. 


I  THREE  TENURE  TRACK  positions,  assistant 
j  professor  level,  to  be  open  August  1981.  to 
I  staff  courses  in  newswriting,  reporting,  editing, 

I  editorial  writing,  magazine  writing  and  editing, 

I  advertising  and  public  relations,  press  law  and 
I  international  communications.  Candidates 
I  should  have  strength  in  combination  of  those 
I  areas.  Media  e*perience.  MA  required;  PhD 
1  preferred.  CV,  references  to  Dr.  A.L.  Lorenz. 
Head,  Department  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications,  Bo*  3J.  New  Me*ico  State 
University,  Las  Cruces  NM  88003.  Deadline: 
December  31.  1980.  NMSU  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC _ 

BROADCAST  JOURNALISM  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  for  position  beginning  September  1981. 
PhD— earned  or  near  completion— and  news 
i  media  e*perience  required.  Ability  to  teach 
news  writing  and  reporting  for  broadcast  but 
able  to  handle  basic  news  writing  for  print  too. 
Opportunity  to  teach  in  area  of  research  in¬ 
terest.  Department  has  on-air,  2000-watt  FM 
station  for  news  laboratory.  Salary:  $17,964 — 
$21,600  for  the  academic  year,  paid  in  12 
equal  installments.  Applications  close  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1980.  Write  Dr.  R.L.  Murray,  Journal¬ 
ism  Department,  California  Polytechnic  State 
University,  San  Luis  Obispo  CA  93407. 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity/Title  IX 
Employer. 


COMMUNICATION  FACULTY  member  for 
rapidly  expanding  department.  Will  teach 
courses  in  reporting,  editing,  such  other  areas 
as  history,  ethics,  media  in  society.  Desired 
qualifications:  PhD,  five  years  media  experi¬ 
ence.  and  graduate  teaching  experience.  Rank/ 
salary  dependent  upon  qualifications.  Position 
begins  August.  1981.  Apply  by  December  15, 
1980,  to  News  Editorial  Search  Committee, 
Department  of  Communication,  PO  Bo* 
248127.  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables  FL 
33224.  AA/EEO  Employer. 


ATTENTION!!! 

1981 

JOURNALISM 

SCHOOL 

GRADUATES 

Editor  &  Publisher  would 
like  to  extend  to  you,  as  a 
graduation  gift,  ONE  FREE 
insertion  in  the  Positions 
Wanted  Section  of  the  De¬ 
cember  27, 1980  issue.  As  an 
added  bonus,  if  you  run  your 
ad  one  more  time  you  will  be 
charged  the  two-time  rate  of 
$2.10  per  line,  if  you  run  your 
ad  two  more  times  you  will 
be  charged  the  three-time 
rate  of  $1.95  per  line,  per 
issue  and  if  you  run  your  ad 
three  more  times  you  will  be 
charged  the  four-time  rate  of 
$1.70  per  line,  per  issue.  But 
note,  whether  or  not  you  take 
advantage  of  the  multiple 
rates  your  ad  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  27th  issue  will  be  FREE. 

—GUIDELINES— 

1.  Deadline:  December  10, 
1980. 

2.  Ads  must  not  exceed  7 
lines  (39  characters  per  line). 

3.  Use  of  E  &  P  box  num¬ 
bers  will  not  be  accepted. 

4.  Journalism  school  and 
graduation  date  must  be 
specified. 

Editor  &  Publisher  wel¬ 
comes  you  into  the  wonder¬ 
ful  world  of  journalism!!! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CLASSIFIED  ADS 
(212)  752-7053 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER— Position  is  avail¬ 
able  for  assistant  controller  of  acquisition 
oriented  newspaper  group.  Need  strong  indi¬ 
vidual  with  newspaper  experience.  Experience 
should  include  financial  reporting  and  analy¬ 
sis,  budgeting  and  forecasting.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  complete  with  salary  history  to  Bo*  1331, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— PUBLISHER  with 
strong  advertising,  management  and  cost  con¬ 
trol  background  tor  daily  newspaper  (Zone  5). 
Send  complete  resume,  references  and  com¬ 
pensation  history  to  Bo*  1336,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  (We  are  riot  a  chain). 


GENERAL  MANAGER — Newspaper  operation, 
front-end,  sales  oriented.  Zone  2,  ad  writer  re¬ 
placing  self  at  retirement  after  27  happy  years. 
Bo*  1352,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  a  successful  profit  and  sales 
oriented  weekly  manager  and  feel  you're  qual¬ 
ified  to  manage  a  smah  daily  with  web  printing 
division  send  your  resume,  references  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Bo*  1277,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STAFF  CONSULTANT 

International  engineering/construction  firm 
seeks  professional  capable  of  making  an  im¬ 
mediate  contribution  to  solving  client  facility 
expansion  problems.  Positions  are  with  Cleve¬ 
land-based  headquarters  staff,  providing  tech¬ 
nical  support  to  the  company’s  diversified  en¬ 
gineering  offices. 

The  candidate  should  have  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspapers  from  an  operations  stand¬ 
point.  An  engineering  background  is  desirable, 
though  not  essential.  Working  with  the  client 
and  our  own  pe.'sonnel,  the  candidate  vuill 
assist  with  sales  and  presentations,  make  eco¬ 
nomic  evaluations  of  printing  facilities,  analyze 
the  size  space  requirements,  and  select  equip¬ 
ment.  Replies  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Send  resume  to: 

R.  A.  Will 

The  Austin  Company 
3650  Mayfield  Rd 
Cleveland  OH  44121 


WE  HAVE  OPPORTUNITIES  lor  the  right  num¬ 
ber  two  man  in  a  successful  organization  who  is 
now  ready  to  move  up  to  be  a  general  manager. 
Our  growing  company  has  and  will  have  top 
opportunities  for  aggressive  managers  with 
backgrounds  in  advertising  and  business  man¬ 
agement.  Send  the  details  of  your  experience  to 
Bo*  1337,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Our  key  mana¬ 
gers  know  about  our  growth  plans. 


ADVERTISING 


METRO  ATLANTA  suburban  daily  newspaper 
seeks  classified  advertising  manager.  Located 
in  fastest  growing  county  in  state.  Background 
should  include  telephone  sales  and  motivating 
of  people.  Enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  Sunbelt  with 
this  progressive  newspaper  in  the  ideal  north 
Atlanta  setting.  Call  or  write  Elliott  Brack, 
Gwinnett  Daily  News,  Bo*  1000,  Lawrenceville 
GA  30246,  (404)  963-0311. 


RETAIL  MANAGER  WANTED  for  small  daily  in 
competitive  market  in  Zone  2  Our  market  is  a 
perfect  place  to  raise  your  family.  Job  requiresa 
promotion  minded  individual  who  is  excep¬ 
tionally  strong  in  special  sections  and  new 
marketing  ideas.  Salary  plus  commission.  Rep¬ 
ly  to  Bo*  1271,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHOPPER  MANAGER  Zone  6  Southern  metro 
area  newspaper  seeks  person  qualified  in 
advertising  shopper  publications.  Circulation 
and  editorial  experience  helpful,  but  not  re¬ 
quired.  An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F. 
Submit  resume  to  Bo*  1257,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ZONE  5.  50,000  circulation  daily  and  Sunday 
in  attractive  Midwest  community  is  seeking 
qualified  applicants  for  the  position  of  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  classified  advertising  manager.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  a  key  role  in  departmen¬ 
tal  planning  of  marketing  strategies,  sales 
training  and  personnel  development.  Previous 
newspaper  sales  experience  or  background  in 
advertising,  graphic  design,  marketing  or  pub¬ 
lic  relations  required.  Salary  based  upon  pre¬ 
vious  experience.  Qualified  applicants  send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  in  confidence  to  Bo* 
1320.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Place  your  bet  on 
E&P  Classifieds 
We  bet  you'll  be  satisfied. 
Call  for  rates  and  Info: 
(212)  752-7050. 


HELP  WANTED.  .  . 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


ADVERTISING  SALES  and/or  sales  manage¬ 
ment  position  if  you  are  the  right  person.  For 
metro  zone  of  100,000  circulation  multi-zoned 
weekly  shopper  in  operation  since  1970.  We 
are  looking  for  an  aggressive  professional  who 
wants  to  make  money.  Call  Bart  Olson  (608) 
493-2291. 


AD  DIRECTOR  for  Sunbelt  daily.  Beautiful, 
university  city.  Boomingjnarket  requires  shirt¬ 
sleeve  go  geter  to  lead  sales  effort  of  one  of 
Southwest's  top  papers.  Ed  Livermore, 
Edmond  Evening  Sun  (405)  341-2289. 


ADVERTSING  MANAGER  needed  for  growing 
5-day  daily  in  northwest  Oklahoma.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  advance  to  general  manager. 
Need  a  person  strong  on  ad  layout,  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  advertising  department  management. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  Please  send 
resume  to  Box  1342,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER— Weekly 
California  newspaper  chain  seeks  dynamic 
salesperson  to  lead  staff  of  12  in  competitive 
market.  Strong  in  sales  and  sales  management. 
Excellent  salary  plus  bonuses  and  liberal  be¬ 
nefit  package  including  profit  sharing.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1343,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


ART  DIRECTOR— Large  chain  of  excellent 
weekly  city/suburban  newspapers  (Zone  5) 
seeks  art  director  for  a  newly  created  dynamic 
looking  newspaper.  Position  available  Spring 
1981.  Box  1258,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEEDED,  number  2  person  in  our  12  member 
news  staff.  Opportunity  for  the  right  person  who 
is  strong  in  headline  writing,  layout  and  able  to 
edit  copy  to  join  a  progressive  13,000  daily, 
attempting  every  day  to  get  better.  Excellent 
central  Pennsylvania  community  and  com¬ 
pany.  Send  complete  letter— resume,  plus  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Jim  McClure.  Managing 
Editor.  The  Sentinel,  Lewistown  PA  17044. 


CIRCULATION 


AGGRESSIVE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
small  daily  in  growing  but  competitive  market. 
Must  be  strong  in  planning,  promotion  and  cost 
controls.  We  offer  a  great  place  to  raise  a  family 
in  Zone  2  with  starting  salary  of  $25,000  plus 
bonus.  Tell  all  in  first  letter.  Reply  to  Box  1270, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR— Florida's  fastest 
growing  PM  daily — 3  growing  markets.  Pre¬ 
vious  circulation  management  required.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  alternate  distribution  helpful.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience.  Excellent 
company  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1302,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR 
Circulation  supervisor  needed  for  expanding, 
fast  growing  organization.  Must  have  five  years 
minimum  experience  in  Little  Merchant  system 
with  solid  background  in  sales,  service  and  col¬ 
lections.  Send  resume  to  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Personnel  Office,  400  West  Cofax  Av, 
Denver  CO  80204. 


CIRCUUTION  MANAGER  for  7-day  30,000  I 
circulation  AM  in  Midwest.  Report  to  Publisher 
with  chance  to  advance  in  this  expansion 
minded  group.  Must  be  experienced  in  all  | 
aspects  of  circulation  and  have  a  varifiable  j 
track  record.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  1349, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHEASTERN  DAILY  is  seeking  a  well- 
rounded  circulation  manager  for  member  of  cir¬ 
culation  executive  staff.  Prerequisites  include: 
field  experience  in  hardcore  low  income  areas, 
strong  in  accounts  receivable  control,  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  2  years  inside  management  and. 
utmost,  strong  in  people  ability.  Salary  is  com¬ 
mensurate  to  qualifications.  Send  resume  to 
Box  35522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SINGLE  COPY  marketing  manager  for  Zone  3 
growth  market.  We  are  looking  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  results  oriented  individual  to  join  our  cir¬ 
culation  management  team.  Prior  circulation 
sales  marketing  experience  helpful,  but  we  will 
develop  the  right  individual.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  to  Box  1308,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS  is  seeking 
qualified  circulation  management  applicants 
to  fill  area  manager  positions  in  home  delivery. 
Opportunity  for  experienced  circulation  mana¬ 
gers  to  move  up  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
metroplexes  in  the  country.  Company  benefits. 
To  apply  send  resume  or  call  Valter  Hale,  Dallas 
Morning  News.  Communications  Center.  Dal¬ 
las  TX  75265.  (214)  745-8395. 


ZONE  4 

Circulation  manager  needed  for  a  growing  and 
progressive  80,000  plus  AM  daily  located  in  a 
very  desirable  Zone  4  area.  The  individual  we 
are  seeking  must  be  aggressive  and  possesses 
strong  leadership  skills.  Candidates  for  this 
position  should  be  promotion  orientated  and 
have  a  proven  track  record  in  circulation  gams. 
Qualified  applicants  must  have  middle  man¬ 
agement  circulation  experience  preferably 
complimented  with  a  degree  in  business  or 
marketing.  Salary  mid  to  upper  $20's  plus 
company  transportation .  Send  resume  and  cov¬ 
er  letter  outlining  accomplishments  to  Box 
1313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITORS 
Sunbelt  metropolitan  newspaper  seeks  man¬ 
agement  oriented  individuals  for  two  assistant 
city  editor  openings.  To  qualify,  candidates 
must  be  highly  motivated  and  have  a  minimum 
of  3  years  supervisory  experience  on  a  daily. 
Good  organizational  skills  and  the  ability  to 
work  under  demanding  deadlines  required.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  one  assistant  city  editor  will  be 
to  train,  motivate  and  supervise  a  staff  of  7 
reporters.  The  second  position  is  responsible 
for  the  supervision  of  the  copy  desk.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Zone  4  location.  Please 
send  resume  and  project/work  samples  to  Box 
1351,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Equal  opportunity 
employer. 


BROADCASTING 
WRITER— COLUMNIST 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Position  reports  to  circulation  director  of 
34,000,  6-day  AM  McClatchy  newspaper  in  a 
highly  competitive  market.  Will  be  a  number  2 
position  for  a  qualified  individual.  Previous  dis¬ 
trict  manager  supervisory  experience  required. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  someone  to  advance 
to  circulation  director  for  a  rapidly  growing 
group.  Send  resume  or  call  Tom  Whiting.  Cir¬ 
culation  Director,  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
Pouch  6616,  Anchorage  AK  99502.  (907) 
274-2561.  Equal  opportunity  employer. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  expanding  group 
of  weekly  newspapers  in  suburbs  of  major  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  in  Zone  2.  Must  have  experience 
with  both  paid  and  free  distribution.  Strong, 
innovative  promoter.  Salary  low  to  mid  $20's 
plus  benefits.  Box  1326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


We're  a  PM  in  a  competitive  Zone  5  market  with 
one  PBS  and  4  commercial  television  stations, 
as  well  as  33  radio  stations,  and  we  re  looking 
for  an  experienced  broadcasting  writer  col¬ 
umnist.  Our  aim  is  to  be  number  one  in  tv  radio 
reporting  among  the  4  dailies  in  our  metro  area. 
It's  an  opportunity,  and  a  challenge,  with  a 
competitive  fringe  benefit  package.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  including  salary  history,  clips,  to  Box 
1299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEST  SPORTS  SECTION  IN  THE  US  (APSE 
'80)  needs  best  available  sports  executive  for 
key  opening  in  management.  Experience,  in¬ 
novation  vital.  We  have  large  news  hole,  best 
color  available  daily,  top  staff,  and  cover  pros. 
Send  full  resume,  requirements  to  Ron  Thorn¬ 
burg,  Executive  Editor,  News-Press,  Box  10, 
Ft.  Myers  FL  33902. 


EQUIPMENT  SALES 


EQUIPMENT  SALES 


System  Sales 

Slls  continuing  growth  presents  an  excellent  opportunity  for  an 
experienced  system  sales  person  Current  opening  is  in  the 
Southwest  (Houston  or  Dallas).  Requirements  are  enthusiasm, 
product  knowledge,  and  a  proven  track  record  in  newspaper  systems 

“  SYSTEM  INTEGRATORS,  INC. 

1820  Tribute  Road  Sacramento.  CA  95815 
Attn.  Paul  Chmielorz  Phone  (916)  929-9481 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 


Washington,  DC  based  publisher  seeks  assis¬ 
tant  editor  for  daily  newsletter  covering  Con-  | 
gress.  Applicants  must  have  strong  writing  | 
skills  and  proven  reporting  experience.  Know-  | 
ledge  of  Congress  essential.  Editing  experience  ! 
helpful.  Salary:  high  teens  to  low  twenties.  Box 
1324,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ] 


CARTOONIST 

Eastern  Massachusetts  57,000  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  seeks  editorial  page  political  cartoonist. 
Pease  submit  samples  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1279,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLORADO'S  largest  daily  wants  2  polished 
copy  editor/layout  people  with  at  least  3  years 
daily  experience.  Send  resumes,  tearsheets  to 
Bob  Sheue,  News  Editor.  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Box  719,  Denver  Cb  80201. 


CITY  EDITOR— We  want  the  best.  Send  clips, 
resume,  salary  to  Tom  Wright.  Box  1527,  De¬ 
catur  Daily,  Decatur  AL  35602. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  43,000  Sunday  combination 
and  Saturday  tv'entertainment  tabloid.  Creativ- 
'  ity  and  imagination  in  layouldesign,  experi¬ 
ence  in  editing/headlines  and  some  knowledge 
of  color  application  to  graphics.  Flexible  hours, 
usually  Tuesday— Saturday.  Apply  to:  Jean 
Prescott,  Sunday  Editor,  The  Sun.baily  Herald. 
Box  4567.  Biloxi  MS  39531. 


FEATURE  WRITER  needed  by  growing  dyna¬ 
mic  Zone  5  weekly.  Should  have  at  least  2  years 
of  on-job  experience  and  proven  ability  to  cre¬ 
ate  feature  material  and  handle  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporting.  Photograhic  ability  helpful. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

The  Ft.  Lauderdale  News  and  Sun  Sentinel 
newspapers  are  seeking  talented  and  creative 
journalists  to  work  in  our  award-winning  feature 
departments.  In-depth  feature  stories  on 
health,  fashion,  food.  fads,  and  family  issues 
are  covered  in  these  dynamic  sections,  if  you 
have  3  years  or  more  daily  experience  and  enjoy 
meeting  the  challenge  of  doing  in-depth  fea¬ 
tures  contact  us  today!  Professional  growth  and 
development,  ideal  location  and  climate,  com¬ 
petitive  market,  excellent  salary  and  benefits,. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to: 

Ft.  Lauderdale 
NEWS  SUN  SENTINEL 
Claudia  L.  Jack.  Employment  Manager 
101  N.  New  River  Or.  East 
Ft.  Lauderdale  FL  33302 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDUCATION  WRITER— Mid-Atlantic  daily 
seeks  imaginative,  highly  motivated  writer  to 
translate  educational  jargon  into  readable  lan¬ 
guage.  Candidates  must  demonstrate  strong  re¬ 
porting  and  writing  skills.  If  you  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  years  of  experience  on  a  medium- 
size  daily,  send  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Box  1291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 


Florida — Mature,  seasoned  individual  with 
solid  management  and  editorial  writing  experi¬ 
ence  to  succeed  retiring  editor  in  directing 
aggressive  staff  of  25.  Averaging  50  pages  a 
day  in  modern  plant  now  being  doubled  in  size. 
Desirable,  growing  area  directly  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  with  ideal  climate.  Excellent  com- 
I  pensation  and  full  benefits.  Send  full  resume  to 
I  Timothy  A.  O'Connor.  Publisher,  Naples  Daily 
1  News.  1075  Central  Av.  Naples  FL  33940. 


EXPANDING  Florida  newspaper  needs  2  repor¬ 
ters.  one  ad  salesperson.  Send  full  resume  and 
phone  to  Box  1355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  EDITORIAL  WRITER— The  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce.  a  nationally  distributed  daily  business 
1  newspaper,  is  seeking  an  experienced  business 
I  writer  for  the  2  slot  on  editorial  page.  Appli- 
I  cants  should  feel  comfortable  turning  out 
!  several  opinion  pieces  a  week  on  issues  aifect- 
I  ing  international  trade  and  business.  Candi- 
!  dates  should  have  at  least  5  years  experience  in 
I  journalism,  preferably  in  business  writing  or 
!  international  coverage.  Salary  open,  based  on 
!  past  experience  and  current  salary  levels.  Send 
i  letter  and  resume  to  Al  Kraus,  The  Journal  of 
i  Commerce.  110  Wall  St.  New  'York  NY  10005. 


I  FLORIDA 

'  REPORTER— Live  and  work  on  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
:  icoon  expanding  independent  paper  peaking  at 
i  35,000.  Aggressive,  smart  self-starter  with  ex- 
.  perience  will  find  good  salary,  top  benefits  and 
\  desirable  work  conditions.  Contact  Corbin 
I  Wyant.  (Seneral  Manager.  Naples  Daily  News. 

1(375  Central  Av.  Naples  FL  33940.  (813) 
I  262-3162. 


i  METROPOLITAN  Southern  daily  and  Sunday 
seeks  man  or  woman  to  direct,  manage  and 
motivate  photo  staff  and  artists.  This  is  top 
executive  spot  with  authority  to  deal  on  equal 
terms  with  all  editors.  Experience  in  color  and 
i  design  helpful,  but  prime  requisite  is  managing 
I  people  so  as  to  enhance  appearence  and  utility 
of  the  newspaper.  Box  1348.  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

}  NEWS  EDITOR  needed  by  Midwest  Catholic 
diocesan  weekly  paper.  Good  pay  and  job  satis¬ 
faction.  All  replies  treated  confidentially.  Box 
I  1292.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Standard  &  Poor's,  a  leading  publisher  of  finan¬ 
cial  information,  seeks  a  financial  journalist 
with  outstanding  writing  and  editing  skills. 

Reporting  directly  to  the  Publisher,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  will  assume  total  operating  authority 
over  weekly  magazine  while  supervising  a  large 
contributing  staff.  Solid  understanding  of  the 
finance  and  credit  markets  is  essential  in  order 
to  write  feature  and  analytical  articles.  Maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper  experience  is  highly  desired; 
knowledge  of  magazine  production  techniques 
is  required. 

Salary  is  commensurate  with  experience.  For¬ 
ward  confidential  resume  and  salary  history  to; 
Employment  Manager 

25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employar  MIF 


Standard  S  Poor's 
Corporation 
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HELP  WANTED 

MARKETING  RESEARCH 


HELP  WANTED 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


IMMEDIATE  FULL-TIME  position  available  for 
business  writer  with  minimum  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  major  daily  publisher.  Los  Angeles 
area.  Salary  competitive.  Send  resume  and 
writing  sample  in  confidence  to  Box  1338,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE  needed  by  Midwest 
community  newspaper  group.  Must  be  able  to 
spell  and  write  effectively  and  be  interested  in 
all  phases  of  publishing.  Opportunity  for  person 
with  strong  motivation  toward  management. 
Send  resume  and  letter  to  Box  1267,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


6500  PAID  circulation  daily  in  Zone  5  seeks 
managing  editor.  Strong  and  dominate  news¬ 
paper  tn  good  area.  Candidate  must  possess 
good  people  skills.  Send  resume  to  Box  1339, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PICTURE  EDITOR 


The  Virginian-Pilot  is  looking  for  a  picture  edi¬ 
tor  who  can  generate  outstanding  photo  assign¬ 
ments  and  who  has  outstanding  layout  ability. 
Newspaper  shooting  experience  and  knowledge 
of  topography  are  a  must.  This  individual  will 
fill  a  new  position  on  a  newspaper  committed  to 
an  improved  picture  report.  Send  portfolio  re¬ 
sume  to  Bob  Lynn,  Director  of  Photography, 
The  Virginian-Pilot,  150  W.  Brambleton  Av, 
Norfolk  VA  23501.  No  telephone  calls  please. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

For  Zone  2  daily.  To  manage  staff  of  5  plus 
stringers.  Looking  for  experienced  profession¬ 
al.  Sendresumeand  last  earnings  to  Box  1261, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  AND  GENERAL  NEWS  reporter  for 
high  quality  rural  weekly.  Working  knowledge  of 
photography  a  big  plus.  Position  open  mid- 
December.  Decision  to  be  made  by  November 
15, 1980.  Apply  now — send  clippings,  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Bill  Peterson,  Pub¬ 
lication  Manager-Editor,  The  Free  Press  Stan¬ 
dard,  PO  Box  37,  Carrollton  OH  44615. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  TIMES,  a  300,000  AM  is 
looking  for  a  creative,  take-charge  person  to  be 
sports  layout  editor.  If  you  can  produce  eye¬ 
catching  sports  sections,  send  the  proof  —  a 
resume  and  some  expamples  of  your  work  —  to 
Dale  Bye,  Executive  Sports  Editor,  1729  Grand 
Av,  Kansas  City  MO  64108. 


UBRARY 


LIBRARY 

Department  Assistant 


Excellent  opportunity  for  versatile 
individual  to  move  up  to  progressive 
newspaper  library  as  key  assistant. 
Duties  will  include  aiding  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  development  of  an  on-line 
data  base  as  well  as  reference  ser¬ 
vices,  cataloguing  and  editing  the 
Journal-Bulletin  Almanac. 

Two  years  library  experience  re¬ 
quired;  MLS  degree  plus  exposure 
to  electronic  storage  and  retrieval 
systems  desirable.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to; 

Daniel  V.  Donohue 
PersonnelAdministrator 
The  Providence  Journal  Co. 

75  Fountain  St 
Providence  R1  02902 

EqualOpportunity  Employer 


SPORTSWRITER,  male  or  female,  for  /0,000 
daily  and  Sunday  prep-intensive  prize-winner 
near  Chicago.  Metropolitan  pay,  benefits, 
pace.  The  Times,  Hammond  IN  46325. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— Oklahoma  daily  with  com¬ 
mittment  for  excellence  needs  person  with 
solid  writing  and  layout  skills  to  coordinate 
coverage  of  10  high  schools,  major  university. 
Contact  Ed  Darling,  The  Duncan  Banner,  PO 
Box  1268  Duncan  OK  73533. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  NEWSPAPER.  48,000 
evening  and  Sunday  in  Vancouver,  Washington 
is  seeking  a  copy  editor  with  recent  newspaper 
experience  comfortable  handling  wire  and  local 
news  and  making  tough  news  judgements. 
Good  headline  and  layout  skills  required.  If  you 
get  excited  about  finding  holes  in  stories,  pun¬ 
ching  up  writing,  etc,  we'd  like  you  to  apply. 
$13,000— $16,000  to  start  depending  on  ex¬ 
perience  plus  full  benefits.  Send  letter  and  re¬ 
sume  to  Ann  Michael,  The  Columbian,  PO  Box 
180,  Vancouver  WA  98666. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


WE  NEED  EDITORS  with  leadership  potential 
to  grow  with  our  expanding  news  operation. 
We're  looking  for  creative,  energetic  editors 
who  can  work  well  with  others.  If  you  can  layout 
bright  pages  and  write  snappy  heads,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you .  Tell  us  about  yourself  and  your 
career  goals  in  a  letter  with  samples  and  re¬ 
sume  to  Robert  C.  Atkinson,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Post— Standard,  Box  4818,  Syracuse  NY 
13221. 


WANTED — Ohio  daily  and  Sunday  paper  In 
sports-crazy  area  needs  experienced  sports  edi¬ 
tor  with  solid  background  in  local  coverage. 
High  school  coverage  is  our  primary  concern. 
Send  resume,  including  employment  history 
to:  Box  1319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE'VE  GOT  COM  M ITM  ENT  at  the  top;  we  need 
the  people  to  make  it  happen.  Editors,  repor¬ 
ters,  sports  writers  wanted  at  northern  New  En¬ 
gland  daily.  Nice  setting,  immense  potential. 
Box  1356.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  5  NEWSPAPER,  6  day  with  14,000  cir¬ 
culation  has  opening  for  features/community 
editor.  Must  be  able  to  cultivate  good  relations 
with  city  of  20,000  and  its  immediate  areas. 
Good  news  judgment,  layout  and  writing  skills, 
important.  Send  resume,  clips  and  references 
to  Box  35042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  SALES 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  SALESPERSON. 
Zone  1.  Send  resume  to  Nolan  Industries  Inc, 
PO  Box  591,  Rome  NY  13440. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Weekly, 
monthly  subscription  rates.  M.  Sternman,  68- 
38  Yellowstone.  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

Leading  business  publication 
offers  a  career  opportunity  for 
a  creative  media  promotion 
manager.  If  you  have  experi¬ 
ence  and  skills  in  copywriting, 
graphics/design  for  trade  pa- 
I  per  ads,  direct  mail  for  both 
advertising  and  circulation  pro¬ 
motion,  market  research  and 
presentations,  here's  a  spot 
that's  made  for  your  talents. 
Wide  variety  of  projects  will 
challenge  the  experienced, 
shirt-sleeve  promotion  person. 
Background  in  media  promo¬ 
tion  essential,  editorial  skills 
helpful  too.  Mid-Manhattan  lo¬ 
cation.  Tell  us  of  your  quali¬ 
fications  in  a  selling  letter 
along  with  your  resume. 

Box  1335 
Editor  &  Publisher 


MARKET  RESEARCH  ANALYST  for  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune/The  States-ltem. 
Ability  to  work  with  statistical  data,  demog¬ 
raphics,  sales  figures,  trend  data,  ratios,  prop¬ 
ortions  and  rates.  Should  have  experience  in 
applied  research  methodology,  survey  re¬ 
search,  content  analysis.  Ability  to  express  self 
in  both  oral  and  written  reports  and  presenta¬ 
tions.  Knowledge  of  SPSS  or  SAS  computer 
programs.  An  understanding  of  both  print  and 
broadcast  advertising  helpful.  An  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer  M/F.  Submit  resume  to  Promo¬ 
tion  Director,  The  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Corp.,  3800  Howard  Av,  New  Orleans  LA 
70140. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Chief  photographer  sought  by  63,000  circula¬ 
tion  morning  and  afternoon  newspapers  in 
North  Carolina.  Seeking  someone  with  proven 
track  record  in  photojournalism  and  manage¬ 
ment  to  direct  a  staff  of  6  full-time  photo¬ 
graphers  who  serve  both  AM  and  PM  newspap¬ 
ers.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Personnel  Division,  The  Fayetteville  Obser¬ 
ver — Times,  PO  Box  849.  Fayetteville  NC 
28302. 


PHOTO  DEPARTMENT  HEAD 
Photographer  to  manage  staff  of  10  in  photc 
department.  Must  speak  both  Spanish  and  En¬ 
glish.  Must  be  experienced  and  self  reliant. 
Need  steady  mix  of  spot  news,  features,  and 
sports  photos  for  award-winning  Zone  2  daily. 
Send  -references  and  salary  requirements  tc 
Box  1262,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  BETTER  WAY  TO 
PEDDLE  YOUR  PAPERS 
E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7050 


PUBUC  INFORMATION 


CHIEF  photographer  wanted  by  Anderson 
Newspapers,  Inc.  of  Anderson,  Indiana.  We  are 
a  two  newspaper  operation  (morning  and  even¬ 
ing).  We  are  looking  for  a  person  to  take  charge 
of  our  photo  operation,  which  now  includes 
three  other  full-time  photograhers,  plus  part- 
timers.  This  person  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
photo  operation,  shooting,  scheduling,  order¬ 
ing  supplies,  etc.  We  are  looking  for  a  person 
skilled  in  photography,  but  also  interested  in 
management.  Our  papers  have  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  40,000  and  are  located  in  a  city 
with  a  metro  population  of  nearly  100.000.  We 
are  photo  oriented.  Send  resume,  portfolio  and 
salary  requirements  to  John  Scott.  Anderson 
Newspapers,  Inc,  1133  Jackson  St.  Anderson 
IN  46015. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  needed  by  dynamic 
20,000  circulation  suburban  weekly  in  central 
Illinois.  Must  have  ability  to  copy  read,  write 
features,  pick  photos,  run  darkroom.  Must  have 
own  camera  and  car.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
The  Observer,  5717  N  Humboldt.  Peoria  IL 
61614. 


PRESSROOM 


WORKING  FOREMAN — Weekly  newspaper  in 
Zone  1  wants  working  foreman  to  run  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban  press.  Growing  commercial  business. 
Must  beflexibleand  be  willing  to  work  in  growth 
business.  Should  be  willing  to  tram  second 
shift  crew.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ment  to  Box  33645,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS — Need  a  person  capable  of  taking 
chargeof  4  unit  Goss  Community.  40  hour  work 
week.  Long  hours  on  Tuesday.  $5.70anhourin 
sunny  Florida.  Box  1327.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


EMPLOYEE 
COMMUNICATIONS 
SPECIALIST 


The  Trane  Company,  a  Fortune  500  Corporation  with 
operations  worldwide,  has  an  opening  for  a  Profes¬ 
sional  Employee  Communications  Specialist.  The 
position  requires  a  minimum  of  a  BA/BS  in  journalism 
or  communications  with  3  years  experience  in  or¬ 
ganizational  communications  and  demonstrated 
competence  in  written  communication,  including 
news  and  feature  writing,  layout  and  design  and 
working  knowledge  of  photography.  Responsibilities 
include  providing  content,  layout  and  production 
coordination  for  company  internal  publications  and 
involvement  in  the  wide  variety  of  other  employee 
communications  activities.  Will  be  located  in  La 
Crosse,  an  attractive  medium-size  southwestern 
Wisconsin  city  with  some  travel  to  U.S.  branch 
plants.  Please  send  resume  and  salary  history  in 
confidence  to  or  call; 

(608)  787-3415 
William  Marshall,  Dept  24 
3600  Pammel  Creek  Rd. 

La  Crosse,  Wl  54601 


f'fiV  An  Equal  Opportunity 
1  I  Affirmative  Action 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


LARGE  METROPOLITAN  DAILY  IN  ZONE  6  has 
immediate  opening  for  pressperson  on  Goss 
Mark  II  presses.  Organization  provides  career 

?:rowth  potential  with  excellent  salary  and 
ringe  benefits.  All  replies  confidential.  Send 
resume  to  Box  35118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN-WOMAN  to  operate  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  or  Suburban  press.  Growing  commer¬ 
cial  business.  Excellent  pay.  Health,  dental, 
disability  and  life  insurance.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  on  Community,  Suburban  or  related 
press.  All  relocation  expenses  will  be  paid  for. 
Call  Sid  Simon  at  (215)  365-1155. 

SHIFT  FOREMAN  and  press  people— Experi¬ 
enced  on  Harris  845  web  offset  press.  Gulf 
central  Florida  location— Commercial  4/c  prin¬ 
ter  offering  excellent  pay  and  conditions.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


MACHINIST 


An  immediate  opening  exists  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  machinist.  Duties  to  include  installa¬ 
tion.  maintenance,  and  repair  of  heavy  indust¬ 
rial  machinery.  We  offer  an  excellent  benefits 
package  and  competitive  starting  salary.  For 
further  information  contact: 
Personnel  Department 
Ft.  Lauderdale 
NEWS/SUN  SENTINAL 
101  N.  New  River  Dr.  East 
Ft.  Lauderdale  FL  33302 
(305)  761-4386 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Large  California  weekly  chain  needs  experi¬ 
enced  production  manager  with  strong  technic¬ 
al  knowledge  in  computerized  typesetting, 
camera,  offset  press  and  mailroom  operations. 
Excellent  benefit  program  and  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirement  to 
Box  1333.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESEARCH 


RESEARCH/SALES 

PRESENTATIONS 


Career  opportunity  in  the  research  department 
of  one  of  the  top  newspaper  organizations  in  the 
country.  The  Position:  Research/Sales  pre¬ 
sentation  coordinator  for  The  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Position  reports 
directly  to  the  research  manager. 

The  Job:  Handle  research  assignments  in 
advertising,  circulation,  and  editorial  related 
research  projects  with  special  emphasis  in  the 
area  of  sales/marketing  presentations  and  data. 
Must  be  able  to  handle  all  phases  of  a  project 
from  questionaire  through  supervision  of  field 
work  to  final  report. 

Requirements:  Strong  background  in  market¬ 
ing  research  with  at  least  3  years  business  ex¬ 
perience.  Media  background  a  plus.  Computer 
background  and  good  writing  and  verbal  skills 
required. 

Please  send  resume  to:  Personnel  Department 

NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 


The  Milwaukee  Journal/ 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
PO  Box  661 
Milwaukee  Wl  53201 


SALES 


SALES  MANAGER/SALES  REPS 
We’re  growing  fast!  After  format  revisions  a  year 
ago.  our  weekly  has  won  1 1  national  awards 
and  lineage  is  up  71%.  We  need  more  energe¬ 
tic,  self-starting  men  and  women  that  enjoy 
working  in  a  competitive  marketplace  and  seek 
big  challenges  and  earnings.  A  smart,  aggres¬ 
sive  beginner  can  earn  upto$15— $17K  in  the 
first  year.  Experienced  pros  can  do  more.  De¬ 
gree  or  experience  in  media  preferred.  Sales 
background  needed.  Experienced  candidates 
can  win  management  vacancy.  Send  resume 
and  clippings  of  ad  layouts  tO:  Rob  Kemper. 
NEWSLIFE,  PO  Box  10,000,  Marion  OH 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  M ANAGER/marketing or  sales  direc¬ 
tor.  30  years  experience  all  management 
phases.  Top  references,  available  now.  will  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  William  L.  Parrent  (602) 
325-2367. 


JUST  SOLD  my  profitable  7-year-old  free  com¬ 
munity  weekly  in  Midwest  and  now  this  45- 
year-old  publisher — manager  needs  a  new 
competitive  challenge.  25  years-all  phases 
newspaper  business,  strong  on  sales,  profit 
oriented,  cost  conscious.  Ready  to  re-locate  in 
management  spot.  Reply  to  Box  1297,  Editors 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER— Just  sold 
my  profitable  5  year  old  feature  and  entertain¬ 
ment  weekly  In  New  Jersey.  Experienced  in 
sales,  promotion,  edit  and  production.  Prefer 
large  weekly  or  small  daily  in  Florida.  California 
or  New  Jersey  area.  Box  1310,  Editor  S  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLISHER,  55,000  daily.  Experienced  all 
departments  with  emphasis  on  sales/market¬ 
ing,  production  and  distribution.  20  years  ex¬ 
perience  with  three  highly  successful  newspap¬ 
er  groups.  An  achiever  with  tremendous  track 
record.  Age  42.  Top  references.  Box  1321, 
Editor  S  Publisher. 


TOUGH,  INNOVATIVE  45-year-old  publisher- 
general  manager  who  turned  losing  weekly  into 
a  winner  and  sold  it  for  a  healthy  profit  now 
wants  a  new  competitive  situation.  25  years  in 
the  business  from  news  to  sales  to  backshop 
production.  Seeking  management  spot  on  Mid¬ 
west  or  Southern  small  daily  or  large  weekly. 
Box  1325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  25  years  experi¬ 
ence  suburban.  metros,  weeklies,  dailies,  paid, 
voluntary  pay.  Experienced  in  promotion, 
budget,  development/training,  marketing  and 
computer.  Resourceful  and  adaptable.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Hank  Swierenga  (612)  934-1778. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 10  years  experi¬ 
ence  (metro  and  smaller  dailies).  30  years  old 
with  proven  track  record,  excellent  references 
on  request.  Seek  position  with  15M  to  SOM 
paper  or  would  consider  2  spot  on  larger  paper. 
Box  1304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  manager 
(large,  inter-city  experience),  currently  self- 
employed  desires  return  to  circulation  field. 
Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  has  background  in  morning  tri¬ 
weekly,  voluntary  pay,  and  TMC  seeking  chal¬ 
lenging  position  with  daily  paper.  Box  1296, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR  on  major  metro  daily  seeks  over¬ 
seas  job  with  English-language  publication  or 
news  service.  Age  30.  Box  1 263,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CONSCIENTIOUS  INDIVIDUAL,  23,  seeks 
writing'reporting  position.  Recent  grad  with  BA 
in  international  relations,  experienced  writer, 
willing  to  relocate.  Contact  David  de  Miranda. 
6941  Clovercliff  Dr,  Rancho  Palos  Verdes  CA 
90274.  (213)  377-7315. 


EAGER  TO  MOVE  UP— Talented  young  sport- 
swriter,  24,  Ivy  League  grad,  ready  to  move  to 
larger  paper  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Can  cover  all  sports 
as  well  as  layout  and  take  photos.  Box  1244, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED 
SECRET! 

We  ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an 
E&P  box  holder.  However,  if  you 
don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  cer¬ 
tain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  box  holder. 
Attach  a  note  listing  newspapers, 
groups  or  companies  you  don't 
want  the  reply  to  reach:  put  the  rep¬ 
ly  and  note  in  an  envelope  addres¬ 
sed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box 
Number  you're  answering  is  on 
your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR— Strong  on  local  coverage,  budgeting, 
precision  and  training  of  young  reporters.  Cur¬ 
rently  with  award-winning  Southeastern  daily. 
Looking  for  that  newspaper  which  expects  and 
supports  an  aggressive  newsroom.  Box  1344, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EAGER  HARD  WORKER.  23.  interned  at 
Washington  Post  and  Baltimore  Sun,  seeks 
break  as  news/feature/sports  reporter  in  Zones 
1.  2,  3.  Box  1345,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOVING  SOUTH.  Young,  hardworking  male 

seeking  reporting  slot  with  daily  in  South  or 

Southwest.  Wrote  and  edited  15,000  energy 

journal— largest  in  New  England.  Authored 

study  senring  as  basis  for  60  MINUTES  seg¬ 

ment,  public  TV  film.  5  years  experience  as 
energy  environmental  analyst  and  speechwri- 

ter.  State  and  federal  government.  Ivy  League 

grad.  Contact  Larry  Tye,  1739  Vs  Corcoran  St, 

NW,  Washington  DC  20009;  (202)  462-6676. 


HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  TEAM  can  do  it  all  for 
weekly  or  other  publication.  He:  experience  as 
news  reporter,  feature  writer,  photograher  and 
magazine  editor.  She:  experience  as  graphic 
artist  and  advertising  coordinator  for  daily 
newspapers.  Both:  late  20's,  employed,  have 
degrees  and  can  show  solid  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  references.  Box  1346,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

A  successful,  award-winning  record  on  wire, 
feature,  copy  sports  and  city  desks,  and  govern¬ 
ment  coverage  extending  from  city  nail  to 
national  political  conventions  ...  success  in 
public  relations  post  dealing  with  the  variety  of 
approaches  of  18  area  nevrspapers  ...  budget¬ 
ing.  marketing  and  personnel  experience  ... 
and  a  family  commitment  to  quality  journalism 
that  dates  back  for  two  generations . . .  add  up  to 
solid  credentials  to  manage  a  smaller  West 
(kiast  daily  or  weekly  chain  interested  in  results 
through  team  leadership.  Box  1340,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  desk.  Over  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  areas.  Excellent  background,  refer¬ 
ences.  Any  Zone.  Box  1359,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OLD  PRO  adapting  to  electronic  age  wants  to 
return  to  newspapering after  lOyearsinpr.  Has 
25  years  experience  on  large  metro  daily,  in¬ 
cluding  1 1  as  sports  editor,  5  as  assistant  city 
editor.  Non-drinker.  Non-smoker.  Box  1353, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  military  and 
city  weekly  experience.working  on  master's 
thesis,  seeks  California  daily.  Call  (213)  372- 
6072. 


REPORTER  with  3-plus  years  experience  on 
small  Zone  5  daily  seeks  reporting  job  on 
35,000—200,000  daily  in  Zones  1,  2,  5. 
Clips  available  upon  request.  Box  1334,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER  FOR  NEW  YORK  Bureau  of  well- 
known  weekly  desires  entry  reporting  spot  on 
Northeast  metro  or  suburban  daily.  Aggressive 
self-starter  with  extensive  experience  resear¬ 
ching  and  writing  hard-news,  business,  feature 
and  court  stories.  Journalism  BA.  strong  in¬ 
terests  in  political  science,  sports  and  law. 
Good  references  and  clips.  Willing  to  travel  and 
relocate.  Reply  Box  1357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITER— 5  years  daily  experience, 
seeks  new  challenge.  Covered  preps  to  pros. 
Graphics  a  specialty.  Box  1306.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  seeks  position  on  metro  after 
3  years  on  small  eastern  daily.  Layout,  writing, 
camera  experience.  Have  covered  pro  and  col¬ 
lege  teams.  Box  1329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  35,000  weekly,  with  back¬ 
ground  2  Vi  years  65,000  daily,  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  on  10,000-plus  daily.  Top  references. 
Awards.  VDT.  Box  1354,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRAY  editor,  newshound,  40,  needs  good 

home.  Eats  any  type  of  copy  you  feed  him. 

Doesn't  bark,  seldom  bites.  Paper  trained  17 

years.  Good  nose  for  news.  Loyal  to  same  Illi¬ 

nois  daily  13  years.  Knows  most  newsroom 
tricks.  Can’t  feed  pups  on  Southern  comfort. 

Dave  Hillsamer,  Rt.  1,  Box  14,  Lamar  AR 
72846.  (501)  885-6325. 


TOP  AWARD-WINNING  reporter  and  national 
columnist  wants  to  return  to  semi-rural  life.  Ten 
years  experience  features,  investigative,  gov¬ 
ernment,  courts,  education,  editing  on  major 
'  metros,  including  Miami  Herald.  Seeks  man- 
I  agement  position  in  Northwest  or  Midwest  on 
I  small  but  punchy  daily.  Box  1317,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  entertainment  writer  experienced 
in  covering  drama,  radio-tv  and  all  music  out¬ 
side  classics.  Seven  years  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  associate  editorship.  By-lines  in  national 
publications.  Box  124(J,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE,  proven  professional  (10  years  in 
the  business)  with  experience  in  sports,  news, 
feature  and  magazine  writing.  No  geographic 
preference.  Box  1328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTS  TO  MOVE  UP — Financial  writer/editor 
at  large  newspaper,  late  30s  seeks  editorial  or 
front  office  management  position.  Responsibi¬ 
lities  have  included  on-^ition  revision  and 
overnight  page  make-up  and  production  (VDT). 
Extensive  experience  includes  Wall  Street 
beats,  general,  national  and  local  economic 
reporting,  magazine  and  foreign  newspaper 
assignments,  radio  and  tv.  Box  1242.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


COPYEDITING:  Will  edit,  proofread  manu¬ 
scripts,  articles,  newsletters,  etc.  $1  per  page. 
Experienced  copy  editor,  reporter.  Write  ^x 
1314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


TAKE-CHARGE  PHOTOGRAPHER  now  at 
8(X)0  weekly  wants  to  move  to  graphic -oriented 
daily.  Broad  background,  highly  skilled  in  all 
shooting  and  color  lab.  Any  Zone.  Box  1360, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUM 


NATIONALLY  KNOWN  photo  editor  and  news¬ 
paper  photographer  of  the  year  team  with  de¬ 
sign  and  writing  skills  available  to  enhance  your 
newspaper's  visual  appearance.  Box  1322, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


43302.  EEO. 
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Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


Troubled  N.J. 
dailies  face 
union  move 

Joseph  Allbritton’s  two  financially- 
troubled  New  Jersey  dailies,  which  re¬ 
cently  fired  10  reporters  to  meet  budget¬ 
ary  cutbacks,  are  facing  another  dilem¬ 
ma — a  movement  by  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  to  unionize  as  part  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union. 

A  petition  has  been  filed  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  seeking 
a  union  organizing  vote  at  both  the  Pater¬ 
son  News  and  the  The  Dispatch  in  Union 
City,  N.J. 

Although  the  editorial  staff  cuts  came  a 
few  days  after  the  petition  was  filed,  a 
spokesman  for  Allbritton  Communica¬ 
tions  insisted  the  decision  to  cutback  the 
editorial  staffs  of  the  two  newspapers  was 
made  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  petition. 

“The  layoffs  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
union  movement,”  the  spokesman  said. 
“In  the  long  run,  a  newspaper  has  to  be 
economically  viable  to  stay  alive.”  The 
spokesman  said  while  the  layoffs  were 
“not  a  desperate  move  to  keep  the  two 
papers  alive,”  they  were  a  “business 
move”  aimed  at  improving  the  papers' 
profit  and  loss  statements. 

The  Allbritton  executive  admitted  that 
the  economic  picture  at  the  Paterson 
News,  especially,  is  not  good,  but  he  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  were  no  plans  to  give  up 
on  either  the  News  or  the  Dispatch  yet.” 

“We  have  not  looked  for  buyers,”  he 
said,  “and  we  are  not  looking  to  sell  the 
papers  at  this  point.” 

While  the  cutbacks  in  editorial  might 
have  come  first,  the  Allbritton  executive 
said  cutbacks  in  other  departments  are 
imminent.  For  example,  attempts  are 
now  underway  to  cut  the  number  of  driv¬ 
ers  in  half.  This  might  not  be  so  easy, 
however,  since  the  drivers  at  both  papers 
are  represented  by  the  New  York  De¬ 
liverers  Union. 

In  late  September,  the  Paterson  News 
eliminated  its  afternoon  edition  and  be¬ 
came  an  “all  morning”  newspaper.  As  a 
result  of  this,  not  as  many  drivers  are 
needed,  the  spokesman  said. 

The  decision  to  cut  the  editorial  budget 
and  layoff  reporters  was  made  when  the 
budget  for  the  new  fiscal  year  (which  be¬ 
gan  October  1)  was  put  together,  the 
spokesman  said.  The  union  petition  was 
not  filed  until  late  October. 

“I  have  a  feeling  that  some  of  the  repor¬ 
ters  let  go  were  involved  in  the  union 
movement  and  others  were  not,”  the 
Allbritton  spokesman  said.  “It  was  left 
up  to  the  editor  (Richard  Vezza)  as  to  who 
was  actually  let  go.”  The  spokesman  said 
there  was  no  order  from  Allbritton  head¬ 
quarters  to  fire  those  leading  the  union 
movement. 
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According  to  the  Allbritton  executive, 
management  indicated  a  need  for  a  re¬ 
duced  editorial  budget  when  the  budget 
for  the  new  fiscal  year  was  being  prepared 
in  the  late  summer.  The  proposed  budget, 
which  included  cutbacks,  was  submitted 
to  Allbritton  headquarters  by  News  and 
Dispatch  publisher  John  Buzzetta. 

Buzzetta  reportedly  recommended 
staff  cutbacks  by  attrition,  rather  than 
immediate  firings,  but  Allbritton  manage¬ 
ment  disagreed  and  told  Buzzetta  the  cut¬ 
backs  had  to  come  early  in  the  fiscal  year. 

At  that  point,  the  Allbritton  executive 
said,  Buzzetta  and  editor  Vezza,  worked 
up  a  plan  to  realign  editorial  coverage  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  reporters  and 
other  editorial  staffers.  In  all,  6  reporters 
were  let  go  from  the  Paterson  News  and  4 
from  the  Dispatch. 

Under  the  new  editorial  coverage  plan, 
with  the  exception  of  reporters  covering 
Paterson  city  government,  most  of  the 
reporters  at  both  papers  will  operate  on 
an  assignment  basis  rather  than  on  a 
“beat”  basis. 

The  Allbritton  executive  said  he  does 
not  feel  the  cutbacks  will  hurt  the  edito¬ 
rial  product  of  the  two  papers.  “It's  silly 
to  say  that  it  wouldn't  be  better  to  have  10 
more  reporters,  but  it  is  just  not  economi¬ 
cally  viable.  Our  goal  is  to  save  the  news¬ 
papers,  not  to  put  them  out  of  business.” 

in  all,  the  editorial  staffs  of  both  papers 
has  been  reduced  from  95  to  85,  according 
to  the  Allbritton  executive. 

Contrary  to  reports  when  the  firings 
were  first  announced,  those  reporters  let 
go  were  given  severence  pay,  the  Allbrit¬ 
ton  executive  said.  “We  are  not  barbar¬ 
ic,”  he  said. 

When  word  of  the  anticipated  firings 
leaked  back  to  the  staffs,  the  papers' 
Trenton  (state  capital)  reporter  agreed  to 
leave,  thus  saving  another  reporter's  job. 
The  newspapers'  will  continue  to  cover 
state  government  with  a  staff  reporter. 

The  circulation  of  the  Dispatch  is  about 
41,000  and  the  circulation  of  the  News  is 
53,000.  The  Allbritton  executive  said 
when  the  News  dropped  its  afternoon  edi¬ 
tion  and  became  an  “all  morning”  paper, 
it  did  not  lose  circulation. 

For  Buzzetta,  who  worked  his  way  up 
the  ladder  at  the  Dispatch  in  the  editorial 
department,  serving  as  a  reporter,  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter  and  various  editor  posts 
before  becoming  publisher,  the  layoffs 
were  not  a  happy  moment. 

“I  certainly  didn't  like  to  make  the 
layoffs,  but  we  had  to  face  reality,”  he 
said. 

Allbritton  purchased  the  Paterson 
News  in  1977  and  converted  the  produc¬ 
tion  operation  from  hot  type  to  cold  type 
at  a  cost  of  about  $600,000.  He  also  spent 
more  than  $100,000  to  renovate  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  News  building  and  hired  a 
research  team  to  conduct  a  readership 
study.  The  entire  look  of  the  paper  was 
also  redesigned. 


A  short  time  later,  Allbritton  also  ac¬ 
quired  the  Dispatch  and  eventually  com¬ 
bined  the  printing  operations  for  the  two 
newspapers.  Many  of  the  writers  have 
articles  appearing  in  both  newspapers, 
although  they  are  not  in  the  same  circula¬ 
tion  area. 

Allbritton  reportedly  paid  between 
$2.5  and  $3  million  for  the  Dispatch.  It 
was  not  disclosed  what  he  paid  for  the 
Paterson  News,  but  both  the  News  and 
the  Dispatch  were  not  in  the  best  financial 
shape  when  he  acquired  them.  Now  the 
Dispatch  appears  to  be  in  better  shape 
financially.  An  Allbritton  executive  said 
the  “economy”  has  hurt  the  amount  of 
advertising  in  Paterson  News  and  linage 
is  off  considerably. 

What  will  Allbritton  management  do  if 
a  union  is  voted  in  to  represent  the  edito¬ 
rial  department? 

“I  really  don't  think  it  will  be,”  said 
one  Allbritton  executive.  Beyond  that,  he 
said,  the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
company's  attorneys. 

Tips  given 
on  buying 
computers 

For  those  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  a  new  computer  system,  Paul  Makows- 
ki,  vicepresident  and  controller  of  West- 
chester-Rockland  Newspapers,  offered 
some  guidelines  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers. 

He  advised: 

*Make  your  own  specifications  for 
hardware  and  software  to  be  purchased 
or  leased: 

*Get  a  full  scale  demonstration  of  the 
vendor's  equipment  on  a  system  already 
in  operation; 

*Obtain  from  the  vendor  a  detailed 
proposal  that  spells  out  exactly  what 
equipment,  software,  and  technical  sup¬ 
port  will  be  supplied  by  them.  Also  esti¬ 
mated  processing  times  of  each  of  your 
applications,  all  responsibilities  of  both 
the  vendor  and  buyer  and  the  total  purch¬ 
ase  price  or  monthly  rental  price; 

*Talk  to  other  users  who  are  using  the 
vendor's  hardware  or  software; 

*Decide  if  maintenance  will  be  done 
inhouse,  by  outside  contract,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both; 

*Make  sure  you  have  enough  storage 
that  is  sufficient  for  expansion; 

*Be  sure  to  have  backup  plans  for  when 
the  system  fails; 

^Involve  all  the  departments  affected 
in  planning,  designing,  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  computer  system; 

*ls  the  new  system  cost  justified; 
*Determine  how  purchasing  or  leasing 
equipment  fits  into  your  long  range  data 
processing  plans. 
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HAS  A  LOT  TO  SAYABOUT 
CAMERA  PRODUCTIVITY. 


The  first  exposure  computer 
smart  enough  to  hold  an  intelligent 
conversation.  We've  programmed  the 
Chemco  Exposure  Computer  with  all 
the  knowledge  needed  to  make  great 
halftone  and  line  negatives.  And 
given  it  a  video  terminal  and  on-line 
densitometer  to  communicate  with  the 
camera  operator. 

It  increases  productivity.  The 
Chemco  Exposure  Computer  saves 
time  by  simplifying  testing  and  pro¬ 
duction  procedures.  Data  is  entered 
quickly  with  the  on-line  densitometer. 
And  while  the  computer  makes  one 
exposure  it’s  already  working  on  the 
next  one.  To  further  reduce  set-up  time, 
you  can  store  and  instantly  retrieve 
16  halftone  and  8  line  production 
programs  for  different  types  of  work. 

Consistent  quality.  The  computer 
asks  for  the  necessary  data.  When  it 
gets  the  right  answers,  it  controls  the 
camera  to  produce  superior  negatives. 

It  can  even  compensate  for  processor 
fluctuations. 

Simple  operation.  You  don’t  have 
to  be  a  computer  technician  to  use 
the  Chemco  Exposure  Computer.  It 
guides  the  operator  through  simple 
routines,  using  plain  language — not 
"computerese.”  If  you  want  to  increase 
qualify  and  productivity,  our  computer 
simply  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

[  AChemco  i 

I  SB'  photoproducts  CO.  ! 

I  Division  of  Powers  Chemco.  Inc.  ■ 

I  Charles  Street.  Glen  Cove.  N.Y.  11542  | 

I  Telephone  (516)  676-4000  i 

I  I 

[  □  Please  send  more  information  on  the  ! 
I  Chemco  Exposure  Computer.  I 

{  □  I'd  like  a  demonstration.  ed  i  to  ! 


I  Name _ j 

I  Title _ Phone _  I 

I  Company _ I 

I  Address _ I 

I  City  State  Zip  | 

I _ J 


It^  another  side 
off  Chemco. 


Judges  for  the  E.  W.  Scripps 
First  Amendment  Award 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  proudly  announces  acceptances  from  five 
leaders  of  American  journalism,  of  our  invitations  to  serve  as  judges  of  The 
Foundation's  First  Amendment  Award,  named  in  honor  of  Edward  Willis 
Scripps.  They  are: 

Walter  Cronkite 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
Chairman  of  Judging  Panel 

Louis  D.  Boccardi 

Executive  Editor 
The  Associated  Press 

Katharine  L.  Graham 

Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
The  Washington  Post  Co. 
President,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn. 


Thomas  Winship 

Editor,  The  Boston  Globe 

President,  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
Speaker,  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  Awards  Luncheon 
Cincinnati,  April  10, 1981 


H.L.  Stevenson 

Editor-in-Chief 
United  Press  International 


These  judges  will  select  the  winner  of  the  prestigious  award  which  will  recognize 
that  newspaper  which,  in  writing,  reporting  and  public  education,  performs  the 
most  outstanding  public  service  in  the  cause  of  the  First  Amendment  guarantee  of  a 
free  press  during  the  year  1980.  The  winning  newspaper  will  receive  a  bronze 
plaque.  Those  responsible  receive  a  $2,500  cash  prize.  Entries  must  be  postmarked 
no  later  than  Feb.  1,  and  received  no  later  than  Feb.  9, 1981. 


Scripps-Howard  Foundation 

1100  Central  Trust  Tower 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 

Give  Light  and  the  People  Will  Find  Their  Own  Way 


GW.  SCRIPPS 
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